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From the Edinburgh Review. 
1. The Annonated Paragraph Bible; con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments 
according .to the Authorized Version, 
panto F in Paragraphs, with Explan- |‘ 
atory Notes, Gc. Published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society. London: 1853. 
2. The English Bible, containing the Old 
and New Testaments, according to the 
Authorized Version, newly divided into 
Paragraphs. London: 1853. 

Tr is, we believe, universally agreed among 
Protestants ‘of all denominations, that the 
Bible is their one, great, ount religious 
authority ; that they repudiate all tradition- 
ary lore or human teaching ; and that every 
man, depending on his own judgment, and 
availing himself of his right to use it, looks 
to the Sacred Scriptures, and the Sacred 
Scriptures alone, for the spiritual light 
which should inform his faith and direct his 
conduct. Such is the theory; but it is lit- 
tle more than a theory. If Christians acted 
upon it, honestly and more freely than they 
do, they would in all probability find their 
differences diminish and their charity increase. 
But the fact is, that the right of private 
judgment in religion is a principle more 
vaunted than exercised. And the experience 
of society would lead us to infer that, while 
we and the rest of our fellow Protestants 
profess to follow the instructions of the Bible, 
we are far more generally led by the opinions 
of our respective ministers; and that our 
doctrinal views are never so much really 
derived from the letter of the Sacred Text, 
as from the notes of some favorite expositor 
in the margin. This, perhaps, is no more 
than might be naturally expected. It is the 
consequence either of an intellectual indo- 
lence, which would evade the task of elab- 
orating the truth for itself; or of a praise- 
worthy humility, which feels its powers 
incompetent to the task; or of a certain 
timidity of conscience, which, shrinking from 
the peril of incurring error in so momentous 
@ subject, would fain rest the responsibility 
of decision on another’s judgment. But 
whatever influenees may interfere to warp 
its operation, all Protestants, whether 
Chorchmen or Dissenters, are agreed in the 
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principle, that our only authoritative religious 
teacher is the Bible ; and that “‘as there is 
no truth nor doctrine necessary to our justi- 
fication and everlasting salvation, but which 
is, or may be, drawn out of that fountain 
and well of truth ; therefore, as many as be 
desirous to enter into the right and perfect 
way unto God must apply their minds to know 
Holy Scripture, without the which they can 
neither sufficiently know God and his will, 
neither their office and duty.’’ * 

Since the Bible, then, is of such inestima- 
ble value—the depository of all religious 
and moral truth — the sacred ark in which 
the history and the subject matter of the 
Creator’s communications to his creatures 
are preserved, we might very reasonably have 
presumed that it would be regarded with a 
reverence correspondent to its importance, 
and that, in the copics of it disseminated 
among the people, every care would be taken 
not only to render the translation an exact 
reflection of the sense of the original, but 
to place the work before them in such & 
convenient form as might induce them to 
read it, and accompanied by such useful 
typographical aids as might facilitate their 
understanding what, they read. It might 
have been fairly expected that, in pub- 
lishing a work which is of such momentous 
consequence to us all both here and here- 
after, the ‘text would have been carefully 
divided into paragraphs according to the 
sense; that what was spoken would have 
been placed between inverted commas ; and 
that all passages taken by one sacred writer. 
from another would either have been printed 
in italics, or, in some easily intelligible man- 
ner, distinguished as a quotation. It would 
have been no more than reasonable to assume 
that, among a Protestant people, — setting 
the high value upon them which we do, — 
esteeming them as our sole authority in re- 
ligion, — the Sacred Scriptures would have 
been published with at least as much con- 
sideration for the reader’s convenience as the 
writings of our popular poets and novelists ; 
and that there would be editions, not only 
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of every variety of size and type, which 
might prove attractive to the taste of the 
wealthy, or be adapted to the limited means 
of the poor, but which might be demanded 
by the infirmities of our aged and suffering 
brother Christians. But the very reverse of 
this is the case. There is no other class 
of works, whether we regard the size, the 
type, or the distribation of the letter-press, 
in which we find that so little has been done 
to assist the reader, and so much to perplex 
him, as in the Sacred Scriptures. If it had 
been the object to multiply their difficulties, 
to prejudice their meaning, and to deter men 
from the perusal of them, we doubt whether 
the most accomplished Jesuit could have 
devised any more effectual mode of publica- 
tion than that which has been generally 
adopted, and almost universally prevails. No 
works of inferior value could have maintained 
their ground against the treatment they have 
encountered. We are not ignorant of the 
several editions of the Bible which exist; 
and we fearlessly declare, that we have never 
yet met with any copy of the Bible which we 
could take up and read with typographical 
satisfaction. There are dear Bibles and 
cheap Bibles: there are Bibles so large that 
your hand can with difficulty raise them ; and 
there are Bibles so small that they can be 
carried about in your pocket: there are 
Bibles of which the paper is as glossy as 
satin and as thick as paste-board ; and there 
are Bibles of which the paper is so dark that 
the printing is hardly discernible, and so thin 
that the leaves crumple beneath your finger 
in turning the pages: but, nevertheless, 
among all these innumerable and variously 
diversified editions, no Bible has been hith- 
erto produced which can be read with as 
much ease and comfort as any ordinary book. 
There is no such thing as a readable Bible. 
This great evil in one respect results from 
a sort of superstitious notion that the Sacred 
Scriptures must he all brought together into 
a single volume. But why? Superstition 
cannot condescend to answer our inquiries, 
and we are incapable of finding any intelli- 
gible solution for them ourselves. Such a 
collective form of publication may be useful 
for the purpose of reference; and to the 
clergyman, in the composition of his sermons, 
it may be a desirable thing to have the whole 
body of works, from which his proofs and 
his illustrations are to be drawn, thus lying 
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ready to his hand, compendiously before him. 
But for the laity—the great body of Chris- 
tian people — such an arrangement is as un- 
necessary as it is cumbersome. We have all 
taught ourselves to look upon the Bible as a 
single religious book; but it is, in fact, a 
library of religious books. It consists of 
works composed by different authors, treating 
of different subjects, and written at widely 
different times: and it is only one book, in- 
asmuch as these works are all bound up 
together in one binding. On ordinary oc- 
casions there are no two of the productions 
thus compressed between the same boards 
that we are likely to want at the same mo- 
ment. And if a man would fain take his 
evening walk into the fields with the Proph- 
ecies of Isaiah as his companion, it is no 
light grievance to him that he must either 
forego his inclination, or carry along with 
him at the same time the Law of Moses and 
the History of the Jews; the Psalms of 
David and ‘the Proverbs of Solomon; the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. The probabil- 
ity is that the sight of the incumbrance 
will be sufficient to counteract his purpose, 
and direct his attention to some other and 
far inferior author. This principle of having 
all the compositions of-All the sacred writers 
collected together in the same volume, has 
induced the practice of printing our Bibles 
in double columns, because it is the form by 
which the greatest number of words can be 
squeezed into one page. But, notwithstand- 
ing this offensive mode of distributing the 
text, which is puzzling to the sight, by which 
the attention is disturbed, and which is only 
adopted in the cheapest and most inferior 
editions of other works, the book is so big 
and heavy, when the type is large enough to 
be easily read, that no hand of moderate 
strength can hold it; or, when the book is 
of a moderate weight and dimensions, the 
type is so minute as to be only legible by eyes 
of youthful strength and microscopic power. 
In the “ Annotated Paragraph Bible,” of 
which the title stands at the head of this 
article, the double column, with some other 
disadvantages that obtain in the ordinary 
editions of the English Scriptures, have been 
got rid of. That is no inconsiderable gain. 
But the determination to compress the works 
of all the inspired authors into a single volume 
has brought its inseparable mischiefs along 
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with it; an unwieldy book, a small, sharp, 
dazzling character, and a length of line which 
it is very difficult to follow. 

But this pernicious system of compression 
is not, by any means, the most grievous in- 
jury to which the sacred text has been sub- 
jected by editors and printers. This is a 
slight evil in comparison with the mischief 
which has been inflicted on the sense of the 
inspired writings by the mode of breaking 
them up into chapter and verse which has 
been uniformly adopted. These divisions, 
which have no existence in the original, have 
been made without any authority whatever. 
They were introduced for the purpose of lib- 
erating the theological student from the 
necessity of attaining a deep and accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, by placing in 
his hands a Concordance, which they have 
been notched and scored to tally with, and 
by which he may be readily assisted to the 
discovery of any passage he may chance to 
want. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century Cardinal Hugo de Santo Caro pro- 
jected a Concordance to the Latin Vulgate, 
and divided the Old and New Testament into 
chapters. Rabbi Nathan, in the fifteenth 
century, in preparing a Concordance of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, subdivided the chapters 
into verses. Robert Stephens, in the sixteenth 
century, passed simultaneously through the 
press a New Testament and a Concordance : 
and, so at least his son Henry tells us, while 
travelling on horsebaek between Lyons and 
Paris, he cut the New Testament into verses 
for the sake of adapting $t to his Concordance.* 
This, we believe, is, in brief, the most ap- 
proved account of the origin of those divis- 
ions and subdivisions by which our editions 
of the Bible are disfigured. No other book 
ever suffered such irreverent treatment. In 
all other compositions the paragraph ends 
where the sense pauses ; in the Sacred Seri 
tures, whatever the sense may be, every third 
or fourth line brings the reader to the end of 
the paragraph. They are the only works we 
happen to be acquainted with in which the 
correct arrangement of the author’s text has 
been rendered subordinate to the facility of 
reference. And we are quite sure that they 
alone are endowed with a sufficient force 


of vitality to outlive so cruel a process of 
mutilation. 


*See “Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Scriptures,” 
Vol. 11. pp. 155—158. Second edition. 
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An attempt has been made in an edition 
of the Authorized Version, published by Mr. 
Blackader, to introduce a more perspicuous 
and correct division of the Holy Scriptures 
into sections and paragraphs ; but this pub- 
lication is inferior in typographical elegance 
and in its annotations to the Paragraph Bible 
of the Tract Society. The fact is chiefly 
remarkable as a further proof that the de- 
mand for Bibles printed in an improved form 
is felt by the public, and will doubtless be 
provided for by the booksellers. 

The practice of breaking the text of Scrip- 
ture into verses would, under any circum- 
stances, prove most injurious to the right 
apprehension of its meaning. It is the 
immediate cause of much misconception. 
Passages of Holy Writ, thus insulated, re- 
ceive a kind of independent character. The 
sense of each little paragraph seems drawn 
to a point; and the careless or unlettered 
reader is apt to confine his attention to the 
few words thus placed in an aphoristic form 
before him, and to accept them as a distinct 
enunciation of some religious dogma ; where- 
as, if they had been presented to his eye in 
connection with their context, he would at 
once have received them in their right mean- 
ing, and been spared the error into which 
the present deceptive mode of printing the 
volume has betrayed him. We cannot con- 
ceive any case in which evil would not have 
resulted from the introduction of our divis- 
ions of Chapter and Verse. With whatever 
care the Sacred Text had been cut into such 
minute sections, those minute sections must 
necessarily have had a tendency to mislead 
the reader. But they have not been care- 
fully made. The only end contemplated in 
making them was, to fit the Bible to the 
Concordance. And that it might be effec- 
tually accomplished, every other consider- 


P-| ation—the progress of the narrative, the 


beauty of the poetry, the theological argu- 
ment, and even the grammatical construction 
of the sentences—have been continually 
disregarded. We need not enlarge on the 
detriment which the eloquence, the pathos, 
the impression, the very intelligibility of the 
Sacred Writings have incurred from this 
reckless and fractional mode of subdivision. 
But, to show that we have not at all exagger- 
ated the mischief we complain of, we will 
adduce some instances, which are taken 
almost at random, and which could be mul- 
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tiplied ad /ihitum, of the senseless mutilation 
that the sacred text has suffered in the 
process. 

Our first example shall be a passage from 
the historical portion of Scripture. We 
will give it as it would properly stand, if 
printed according to the original, and un- 
marred by the inventions of the concordance- 
makers. We read in the book of Joshua, 
*¢ And it came to , when Joshua was b 
Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes anc looked, 
and behold, there stood a man over against 
him with his sword drawn in his hand: 
And Joshua went unto him, and said unto 
him, ‘ Art thou for us or for our adversa- 
ries?’ And he said, ‘ Nay ; but as the cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord am I now come.’ 
And Joshua fell on his face to the earth and 
did worship, and said unto him, ‘ What saith 
my Lord unto his servant?’ And the cap- 
tain of the Lord’s host said unto Joshua, 
‘ Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy.’ And 
Joshua did so. (Now Jericho was straitly 
shut up, because of the children of Israel : 
none went out and rione came in.) And the 
Lord said unto Joshua, ‘ See, J have given 
into thine hand Jericho, and the kin phereef 
and the mighty men of valor,” he. The 
angel of the Lord, in the words that follow, 
pm the measures which were to precede 
the miraculous downthrow of the walls of 
Jericho, and which need not be repeated 
here, as we only wish to show the manner 
in which a simple of history has 
been injured in the printing. There can be 
no doubt but it ought to be given as it stands 
above, in unbroken succession. But how is it 
printed in our English Bibles? It is cut in 
two in the midst. One part is found at the 
end of the fifth chapter of Joshua, the other 
part at the begins of the sixth. And at 
what point is the break in the narrative intro- 
duced? It is divided at the commencement 
of the parenthesis, in which, with a view of 
rendering the concluding words of the angel 
of the Lord more intelligible to the reader, 
the-historian states that Jericho was at the 
time besieged by the children of Israel. This 
is bewildering enough. By most readers of 
the Common Version it would be conceived 
that the verses which conclude the fifth 
chapter and those which open the sixth, 
instead of conveying the continuous account 
of the same Divine visitation, related to two 
rg appearances of the angel of the 


But perhaps the mischief is less felt in the 
narrative than in the poetic portions of the 
Bible. And we will adduce an instance in 
ana of the manner in which not only the 

auty, but even the intelligibility, of the 
anened odes of the Prophets suffer from the 
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received method of dividing them. We will 
take an example from Isaiah. The follow- 
ing lines contain an entire prophecy. They 
are given in the words of our Common 
Version, but printed in accordance with the 
system of parallelism, which is the prominent 
peculiarity of Hebrew versification. 


PROPHETIC ODE FROM ISAIAH. 


‘«The Lord sent a word unto Jacob ; and it hath 
lighted upon Israel. 
And all the people shall know, even Ephraim 
and the inhabitants of Samaria, 
That say, in the pride and stoutness of heart, 
The bricks are fallen down, but we will build 
with hewn stones ; 
camores are cut down, but we will 
change them into cedars. 
Therefore the Lord shall set up the adversaries 
of Rezin against him, 
And join his enemies together ; 
The Syrians before and the Philistines behind ; 
And they shall devour Israel with open mouth. 
For all this, His anger is not turned away, 
But His hand is stretched out still. 


‘*For the people turneth not unto Him that 
smiteth them, 
Neither do they seek the Lord of Hosts. 
Therefore the Lord will cut off from Israel 
Head and tail, branch * and rush, in one day : 
The Ruler and the Honorable, he is the head, 
And the Prophet that teacheth lies, he is the 


tail. 
For the leaders of this ae cause them to err ; 
And they that are led of them are destroyed. 
Therefore the Lord shall have no joy in their 


young men, 
Neitlier shall have mercy on their fatherless 
and widows ; 
For every one is an hypocrite and an evil-doer, 
And every mouth speaketh folly. 
For all this, His anger is not turned away, 
But His hand is stretched out still, 


** For wickedness burneth as the fire ; 

It shall devour the briers and thorns, 

And shall kindle in the thickets of the forest, 

And they shall mount up, like the lifting up 
of smoke. 

Through the wrath of the Lord of Hosts is the 
land darkened,t 

And the people shall be as the fuel of the fire : 

No man shall spare his brother. 

And he shall snatch on the right hand, and be 


The 


hungry ; 

And he shall eat on the left hand, and shall 
not be sati 
They shall eat every 

arm : 
Manasseh Ephraim, and Ephraim Manasseh ; 
And they together shall be against Judah. 


man the flesh of his own 


For all this, His anger is not turned away 
But His hand is stretched out still. 


* i. e. the palm branch, which grows aloft, and is most 
ome contrasted with the rush, which springs from 


t up. 
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** Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
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|enough to bear up against, and maintain its 


And that write grievousness which they have place in public estimation under, the 


prescribed ; 
To turn aside the needy from judgment, 
And to take away the right from the 
people ; 
That widows may be their prey; 
And that they may rob the fatherless. 
And what will ye do in the day of visitation, 
And in the desolation which shall come from 
far ? 
To whom will ye flee for help ? 
And where will be your glory ? 
Without me they shall bow down under the 
prisoners, 
And they shall fall under the slain. 
For all this, His anger is not turned away, 
But His hand is stretched out still.’’ 


The above passage from Isaiah is a dis- 
tinct and unconnected poem. It is as much 
an entire composition of itself as an ode of 
Collins or of Gray. And it conveys a very 
sublime denunciation of the wickedness of 
the Jews, and an appalling 
judicial inflictions wit 
was about to punish them. But if the 
reader look for it in his Bible, without some 
especial directions, the chances are that he 
will have no little difficulty in discovering it. 
In our Common Version, the poem is not 
only preceded and followed by extraneous 
matter, but is actually cleft in two by a di- 
vision of chapters. Its three fine openi 
stanzas will be found at the conclusion o 
the ninth chapter of Isaiah, and the remain- 
ing stanza at the ——_ of the tenth ! 

e abstain from laying before our readers 
any particular errors that have been made 
in the t hical distribution of the text 
of the New estament; but the general 
sense of that most holy volume has been 
more perniciously affected by the chapter 
and verse divisions of Robert Stephens, t 
any portion of the Old Testament by the 

cious meddling of his predecessors. What 
would be the effect on the understanding of 
the student, if a metaphysical essay of Du- 
gald Stewart were set before him in a form 
as lacerated and severed as-that in which 
he is condemned to read the Theological Es- 
says of St. Paul? Would he not find him- 
self lost in a sort of labyrinth of words, amid 
which he was unable, on account of the con- 
tinually recurring breaks in the sentences, 
to trace the connection of the argument? A 
very intelligent friend of ours declares, that 
he never could comprehend the drift of the 
Epistle to the Romans, till he read it with- 
out the interruptions of chapter and verse, 
in Shuttleworth’s translation. And we en- 
tirely sympathize with him in his embar- 
rassment. We repeat that no other work 
whatever would have possessed internal life 


| perha 


| 


| to which the Bible has been subjected by its 


editors. We had, at one time, intended to 


poor of my evince the deteriorating and enfeebling ef- 


fect of such an injurious process of division, 


| by printing two or three of the finest pas- 


\sages from our own authors, snipt into 
pieces and severed, without any sense of 
compunction, from their context, as the Sa- 
|ered Scriptures are printed; but we have 
‘refrained in tenderness for the feelings of 
our readers. We spare them the exhibi- 
|tion of so distressing a martyrdom. And, 
, the introduction of such a curiosity 
would rather serve to extend the length of our 
‘article than add force to our argument. In 


‘the “‘ Annotated camea Bible,” the text 
jected to any such vicious 


‘has not been su 
dismemberment; and, if the volume were 
|less inconvenient to the hand, and the char- 
acter more to the eye, we could have 
little fault to find with the typographical 


picture of the | arrangements of the editor. 
which the Almighty | 


But is not the condition of our common 
| English Bibles obnoxious to charges of a far 
more grave description than those which we 


| have already noticed, and which merely re- 


late to the size of the volume and the distri- 
bution of the letter-press? Does the trans- 
\lation itself present that full, correct, and 
| distinct expression of the sense of the origi- 
inal, which all Christian people, who look 
to the sacred volume as their paramount re- 
ligious authority, would be desirous of 
sessing, and which all who entertain a pious 
| Teverence for its contents would be anxious 
|to afford them? We do not ask this ques- 
| tion unadvisedly, or from a desire of putting 
| forward any peculiar theory or favorite de- 
vices of our own. We make the inquiry 
simply as Christian laymen, who most sin- 
‘ay wish to learn what the Sacred Scri 


tures were designed to teach us ; whose only 


means of acquiring a saving knowledge of 
the truth is an accurate translation, and 
who look to our ecclesiastical superiors for 
the grant of so reasonable a demand on their 
learning and their zeal. We studiously 
place ourselves in the position of persons 
who are utterly ignorant of the original 
lan , and whose only information re- 
cting the state of our national version is 
Satved from the most patent and familiar 
sources, the notes of Scott, of Adam Clarke, 
of D’Oyley, and Mant, and of the Para- 
graph Bible: and we ask whether an 
man, with the continual emendations whic 
are suggested in these commentaries before 
him,.can entertain the persuasion that our 
common English Bible really does afford an 
adequate representation of the sense of the 





Inspired Writings, or that it should be al- 
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lowed any longer to remain in its present 
unimproved condition ? 

What was the opinion of Selden, a high 
authority on such a subject, at the time of 
its last revision? ‘‘ There is no book,’’ says 
that learned man, ‘‘so translated as the 
Bible for the pu . If I translate a 
French book into English, I turn it into 
English phrase and not into French-English. 
‘Il fait froid,’ I a 6 ‘It is cold;’ not ‘It 
makes cold:’ but the Bible is rather trans- 
lated into English words, than into English 
phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the 
phrase of that language is kept; which is 
well enough so long as scholars have to do 
with it; but when it comes among the com- 
mon people, Lord, what gear do they make 
of it!’’* Most extraordinary, indeed, is the 
gear they make of it! And none but those 
who may have had the curiosity to turn oc- 
casionally into some of our country conven- 
ticles, in which the neighboring tailor, or 
the journeyman cobbler, officiates as the ex- 
positor of the Sacred Text, can imagine the 
miserable misapprehensions to which this 
peculiar, literal, word for word mode of 
rendering the Scriptures has given rise. It 
may, perhaps, be worth while to cite a few 


instances of the Hebrew phrases to which 
Selden alluded, and which, as literally trans- 


lated, bewilder the understanding of the 
reader :—‘‘ A covenant of salt,’’ means ‘‘a 
friendly contract ;”’ ‘‘ they are crushed in 
the gate,’’ means “ they are found guilty in 
a court of justice ;’’ ‘‘ branch and rush,”’ 
means ‘‘ the highest and lowest; ’’ ‘‘ the 
calves of our lips,’’ means ‘‘ the words of 
our mouths ; ’’ ‘‘ rising early,’’ means acting 
with alacrity ;’* ‘“‘I have given you clean- 
ness of teeth,’’ means ‘‘ extreme scarcity.’’ 
Such are the sort of Hebraisms which have 
been retained ; and, as Selden says, ‘‘ What 
gear do the common people make of them !’’ 

ut is it fair to the devotional feelings of 
the less educated classes of our countrymen, 
that the Bible should be placed before them 
in so ambiguous a form without any explan- 
atory notice, and that at the same time any 
one should be allowed, whether qualified or 
—-? to interpret it to them as he 
w 


But if this scheme of word for word transla- 
tion was to be adopted, why was it not uni- 
formly carried out? Why is the same word 
differently translated in different \ 
though its signification is the same in all 
of them ? Why is dixnroov'vn sometimes right- 
eousness and sometimes justification ? hy 
is 4yénn, love throughout the whole of the 
New Testament, except in 1 Cor. xiii. 14, 
when the translators, lighting upon an elo- 


* Belden’s Table Talk. 
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uent passage, were struck with the ambi- 
ton of using a fine word, and converted love 
into charity,—a term only intelligible to 
the classical theologian, who knows that love 
is a fruit of grace, and that grace is English 
for zégrs ; that yégrs is the etymological root 
of charity, and that, consequently, charity 
may be used asa synonyme for Jove? Why is 
Senpasctg ordinarily rendered reprobate, and 
on one occasion (1 Cor. ix. 27) cast-away? 
Of the text last referred to, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury says, —‘‘ This is 
‘one of the many passages, which have suf- 
fered by the general bias of the age in which 
our translation was made.’’* That ‘“ gen- 
‘eral bias’? was Calvinistic,—the bias, in 
‘our opinion, which is most thoroughly at 
variance with the spirit of the Gospel : but 
whether Calvinistic, or Arian, or Socinian, 
‘or Arminian, or of whatever party, if a ten- 
dency in favor of ony particular school of 
theology be discoverable in the pages of our 
version, and the sense of the original has 
been warped by it, are we justified in per-' 
mitting it to remain? On the contrary, are 
we not guilty of a very great irreverence 
and wrong, in allowing the poison to con- 
tinue there and to mix its taint with the 
waters that flow from the well-spring of 
eternal truth? We will, on this point, con- 
fine our observations to the New Testament. 
Is the translation of that holy book such as 
it ought tobe? The Rey. Arthur Stanley, ¢ 
in his recent and very learned edition of * St. 
'Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians,’’ men- 
‘tions five kinds of error which exist in our 
received version of them, and which he jas 
‘rectified in hisown. His emendations are, 
—‘‘ 1st. Such as are produced by a restora- 
‘tion of the text of the ancient MSS. 2nd. 
‘Such as-are produced by a better system of 
punctuation. 3rd. Such asare produced by 
_ transposing the words into a nearer conform- 
ity with the original order. 4th. Such as 
‘are produced by bringing out the emphasis 
of words, apparent in the original text, 
either from the use of the pronoun, or from 
_ the place of the words in the sentence. 5th. 
Such as are produced by inaccuracy of trans- 
lation.’’ Mr. Stanley gives instances of the 
corrections that he 4. made of mistakes, 
arising out of all the five sources of error 
enumerated above. The inaccuracies, result- 
ing from these causes, are not restricted to 
| the Epistles to the Corinthians. They may 
|be found in every book of the New Testa- 
ment. Professor Scholefield, no incompe- 
tent authority, published before his death a 
small volume of some 170 pages,j full of 





* Apostolic Preaching. 

t Vol. n. pp. 311, 312. 
} Hints for an 

ment. 


, page 186. Third Edition, note. 
Translation of the New Testa- 
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suggestions for the improvement of our 
translation. And, though there are very 
many corrections that have been pointed out 
by others which he has omitted to notice, 
we are not aware of any that he has men- 
tioned which ought not to be received. In 
fact, that our English version of the Sacred 
Scriptures is very far from being unexcep- 
tionable ; and that the imperfections which 
we have been complaining of are commonly 
felt and acknowledged among all denomina- 
tions of Protestants in this country, cannot 
want any stronger proof than the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Annotated Paragraph Bible ”’ 
by the Tract Society. For that edition of 
the Bible is nothing more nor less than the 
laudable effort of a religious society, which 
is seeking to extend Christian knowledge, 
suppo by all classes of English Protest- 
ants, and thoroughly acquainted with their 
feelings and requirements, to afford a cheap 
and popular work, by which the evils that 
we have been speaking of may be alleviated. 
But what intelligible reason can be al- 
leged for the perpetuation of those evils? 
Surely it is high time for another revision 
of the English Bible. It is now almost 250 
years ago since the last was made. Duri 


that long period, neither the researches o 
the clergy nor the intelligence of the laity 


have remained stationary. We have be- 
come desirous of knowing more; and they 
have acquired more to teach us. Vast stores 
of Biblical information have been accumu- 
lating since the days of James I., by which, 
not merely the rendering of the Common 
Version, but the purity of the Sacred Text 
itself, might be improved. And it is essen- 
tial to the best interests of religion, that 
that information should be fully, freely, and 
in an authoritative form disseminated abroad 
by a careful correction of our received ver- 
sion of the Sacred Scriptures. 

It would carry us far beyond our inten- 
tion, to enter upon the vexed questions of 
Biblical criticism in this place, but we shall 
confine ourselves to an illustration of our 
meaning, borrowed from the ingenious com- 
men on some of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
lately published by Mr. Jowett of Balliol 
College. 


**No one who is acquainted with Sophocles 
or Thucydides in the volumes of Dindorf or 
Bekker, would be willing to reprint the text 
of those authors as it is to be found in editions 
of two centuries ago. No apology is therefore 
needed for laying aside the ‘Textus Receptus’ 
of the New Testament. The text of Lachmann 
has many claims to be considered as the most 
— which has hitherto appeared. It is the 

» most consistent, aud with one ——— 
the only recension of the New Testament drawn 
_ntirely from the earliest manuscripts and 
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authorities. It is the work of a scholar of the 
highest genius, and of the greatest knowledge 
and experience as an editor... . . Lachmann is 
the first who based the text on the most ancient 
authorities, solely on the grounds of evidence, 
without regard to doctrinal considerations or 
claims of authority, and irrespective even of the 
meaning of words. The result has shown that 
the most ancient text is also in every other sense 
the best.’’— (Jowett’s Preface.) 


It is obvious that the highest purity of 
the text to which modern scholarship can 
attain, is the first condition of a correct ver- 
sion. 

“Two reasons are sometimes alleged for 
retaining the existing version, with all its 
faults and imperfections as they stand. The 
one, which we have never seen distinctly 
stated in print, but have often heard re- 

ted in society, emanates from Swift. In 

is ‘‘ Letter to Lord Treasurer Oxford,’’ he 
says that, ‘if it were not for the Bible and 
Common Prayer-Book in the vulgar tongue, 
we should hardly be able to understand any- 
thing which was written among us a hun- 
dred years ago;’’ but that ‘these books 
being pupeny read in church have proved 
a kind of standard for language;’’ and, 
since this cannot be denied, it is argued 
that the translation of the Old and New 
Testament should remain as it is, with a 
view of securing a certain fixedness and per- 
manency to the language of the country. 
Now, this argument, even admitting that 
any real value attached to it,— that any 
hilological advantage, however great, could 
worth attaining at the cost of the slight- 
est religious sacrifice, —or that, in a matter 
in which eternal truth is concerned, any- 
thing except the distinct enunciation of eter- 
nal truth ought for a single moment to be 
considered, is rendered absolutely void by 
the constant mutability of all human affairs. 
Language, like all other things of this world, 
is given tochange. Its fashion th away. 
Though the language of the Bible has re- 
mained stationary, the language of Society 
has kept moving on. Words and expressions 
which bore one sense in the days of Swift 
have now become obsolete in that sense, and 
acquired another. Scriptural phrases, which 
were sufficiently clear to our t-grand- 
fathers, have gradually but imperceptibly 
changed their meaning, and become alto- 
ether unintelligible to their descendants. 
or instance, CARRIAGE, in the Bible, signi- 
fies the things carried, such as Ze ; 
with us it means the vehicle. Prevent, in 
the Bible, signifies to help by anticipation; 
with us it means to hinder. To eT, in the 
Bible, often signifies to obstruct ; with us. it 
means to it. Puitirvut, in the Bible, 
signifies full of pity; with us it means con- 
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temptible. The preposition or, to the con- 
fusion of many a passage, and the bewilder- 
ment of many a reader, is continually used 
as synonymous with by; a sense which it 
has now so entirely lost, that Gifford, in his 
edition of ‘‘ Massinger,’’ has thought it 
necessary to give a note upon it. ArrER no 
longer means according to, as it did of old, 
but is exclusively confined to the sense of 
behind, whether referring to time, or place, or 

rson. In the Sermon on the Mount we 

d, ‘‘ Take no thought for the morrow.”’ 
**To take thought’ formerly implied ‘ to 
be anxious or distressed.’ The phrase is so 
used by Shakspeare in Julius Casar. And 
in the age in which our translation was 
made, it very correctly expressed the sense 
of the original text. But at present, in 
a of the changes that have oc- 
cu in our language, it has not only 
ceased to convey our Saviour’s precept, but 
inculcates a carelessness of life, which is in- 
compatible with the Christian of Pru- 
dence. In the cases mentioned above, the 
words still remain with us, though their 
acceptation has been altered; but there are 
many words retaining their place in our 
version of the Scriptures which are no longer 
current among the people, and of which the 
signification is only known to the literary 
antiquarian.* How many of us are there 


who have any notion of what is meant by 
** ouches,’’ ‘‘ taches,’’ ** habergeon,’’ ** brig- 


andine,’’ ‘‘knops,’’ ‘* neesings,’’ ‘‘ mufflers,’’ 
‘*wimples,’’ ‘‘ tabring,’’ or a number of 
other obsolete terms, which nobody, among 
the ordinary class of English readers, is ever 
vay by meet with, except in the pages of 
the Bible? The instances we have now 
iven are extracted from a long list; but we 
0 not conceive that it can be necessary to 
cite any more of them. The few we have 
— are quite sufficient to show that, 
owever desirable it may be to secure per- 
manency to the English tongue, that end can 
never be attained by leaving the translation 
of the Scriptures in an unimproved condition, 
and setting it up as an immovable standard. 
The standard may be kept immovable; but 
the language will be sure to run away from 
it. ‘* And,’’ says Bishop Horsley, “if the 
hraseology of the Bible were not changed 
m time to time, to keep pace in some de- 
gree with the gradual changes in common 


* Dr. Blaney, when he revised the printed University 
copies of the Bible, in 1769, made a few alterations, and 
on his own authority substituted the modern for the obso- 


lete word. This was a bold and hardly warrantable 


year 1603. 
t Preface to his Translation of Hosea. 
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speech, it would become unintelligible to 
common people.’’ Weadmire as cordially as 
Swift did, or as any man can, the “ strength, 
the beauty, and the simplicity”’ of our au- 
thorized translation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
We are the last who would wish to part 
with or to injure it. We do not desire to 
have it superseded, but revised. And we 
cannot perceive any reason whatever why, 
because its faults are corrected, its deficien- 
cies supplied, and its obscurities rendered 
clear, either its strength, its beauty, or its 
simplicity should suffer scathe or diminution. 
On the cont » we conceive that, if the 
required alterations were made in accordance 
with the spirit of the old translation, those 
— would become more prominent as 
e book was rendered more easily intelligi- 
le. 
But there is another, a more general and 
lausible, objection to the alteration of our 
mmon Version:—it ought not to be 
touched, because it has, for centuries, been 
held in reverence by the people. We admit 
the fact. It has obtained, and most desery- 
edly so, the deep and affectionate reverence 
of our Protestant population; but how is 
that any reason against its being rendered 
more worthy of the deep and affectionate 
reverence with which they —— it? If 
their reverence extend beyond the respect 
that is due to the most accurate and complete 
translation of the inspired writings which, 
on the whole, has ever submitted to the 
contemplation of the unlearned disciples of 
the Gospel ; if their reverence attaches to its 
admit errors and deficiencies,—such a 
feeling is not pious but superstitious ; and it 
ought not for a moment to be deferred to as 
an impediment in the way of so t a 
blessing as an improved edition of the sacred 
volume. It classes, as an instance of ignor- 
ance and folly, with the popish priest’s ob- 
stinate adherence to his old mumpsimus, 
which has been a jest among Protestants ever 
since the first dawn of the Reformation. 
They who would resist the elimination of the 
palpable mistakes and the acknowledged 
imperfections of our English Bible, from an 
apprehension of offending the religious prej- 
udices of the people, are guilty of a pious 
fraud, which, though of a lighter shade of 
guilt, ranks in the same vicious category with 
the practice of the Romanist, who lends his 
support to the perpetuation of a belief in 
fictitious relics, or endeavors to sustain the 
faith of his flock by the contrivance of a 
fraudulent miracle. In dealing with a book, 
of which divine truth is the argument, not!:- 
ing ought to be regarded but the means of 
rend it the most distinct and perfect 
reflection of that truth ; and if our present 
translation do not afford such a distinct and 
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perfect reflection, it ought to be subjected to 
a course of continuous and careful revision, 
till it shall. But even supposing that this 
confidence of the le in the immaculate 
excellence of the English Bible were as deeply 
impressed and generally diffused as some of 
us Imagine, and that hitherto we have evinced 
a salutary caution in respecting it, the time 
for such forbearance has now ceased. The 
popular belief in its perfection must grad- 

'y fade away before the cheap dissemina- 
tion of such works as that of which the title 
stands at the head of the present article, and 
in every page of which some error of the 
translation is exposed, and an amendment 
suggested. For instance, on the 819th page, 
which contains no more than seventeen verses 
of the 8th chapter of Jeremiah, we meet 
with the following corrections: 


Text. — ‘‘ Shall they fall and not arise? 

Shall he turn away and not return?’’ 

Note. —‘*These are proverbial questions, 
* Will not those who fall try to rise? Will not 
one who has taken a wrong course turn back?’ ”’ 

Text. —‘‘ Thecrane and the swallow.’’ (Jer- 
emiah, viii. 7.) 

NVote.—‘*Rather ‘the swallow and the 
crane.’ ”” 

Text. —** Lo, certainly in vain made he it 
(i. e. the Law) ; 

The pen of the scribes is in vain.’’ (Jere- 
miah, viii. 8.) 

Note. —*‘ Rather, ‘ But, behold the false pen 
of the scribes hath turned it into falsehood.’ ”’ 

Text.—‘* When I would comfort myself 
against sorrow, 

My heart is faint in me.’’ (Jeremiah, viii. 18.) 

Note. —<‘ Rather, ‘My joy within me is 
sorrow, my heart within me is faint.’ ’’ 

Text. —‘‘ Behold the voice of the cry of the 
daughter of my people, 

Because of them that dwell in a far country.”’ 
(Jeremiah, viii. 19.) 

Note. —‘‘ Rather, ‘Of the daughter of my 
people from a far country.’ ”’ - 


These alterations are not, perhaps, of an 
very material consequence, but they are all 
found in the same pa , to which we casually 
turned, and which affords no more than a 
fair sample of the rest. The corrections 
a sigeo in this book are multitudinous. 

hey are also, for the most part, very judi- 
cious, and their appearance in a work of this 
description not only proves that our Common 
Version requires a diligent revision, but that 
the great body of the people are aware of it, 
and that their trust in its perfection, which 
has been so long opposed against every sug- 
gestion of improvement, can no longer be 
alleged as a pretext for delaying the attempt. 
No overweening confidence in the English 
Bible, even if it now existed, could be lon 
preserved in face of the exhibition whieh 
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form before us, of the wrong version 
In the text and the right version in the note. 
But whatever course = pet wee au- 
thorities ma e, may de u 
it, that the ible will sot lone be ilowed to 
remain in its present mutilated and unsatis- 
faetory condition. Whatever the public may 
demand will, in some shape, be supplied. 
The move now taken by the Religious Tract 
Society will not end in the present publica- 
tion. The more the Committee of Manage- 
ment dare, the more adventurous will they 
win daring. After yen ty interval 
rom the completion of the Bible, we ma 
expect to see the reading of the text and o 
the notes change places, and a revised edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures appearing under the 
auspices and from the press of the Tract 
Society. 

Yet, this is an evil which we most earnest- 
ly deprecate. With all our anxiety to wit- 
ness the issue of a corrected translation of 
the Sacred Scriptures, which we believe 
would most powerfully serve to direct atten- 
tion to them, and produce among us the 
most wholesome kind of religious revival ; we 
should deeply regret to.find it attempted 
without authority, at the expense of an un- 
learned society, and under the direction of 
an anonymous editor. The Holy Bible, on 
the right understanding of which the salva- 
tion of us all depends, ought not to be thus 
lightly or irreverently dealt by. What we 
should desire would be to see Sepa a 
ny of erudite persons appoin the Roy- 
al Head of the Anglieas Obateh or the exe- 
cution of the task required, as were selected 
by James the First, for the last revision of 
the Sacred Volume — but with this addition, 
that they should constitute a permanent com- 
mission ; that when any vacancy occurred in 
their body, a successor should be chosen in 
his place, from among the most eminent 
Hebrew and Greek and English scholars of 
the Kingdom ; and » cont the ope — 
of aring superintending, and perfecting 
the’ text 0 tao Inngieed ‘Writin , both in 
‘the original languages and in the transla- 
tion, should be committed to their charge. 
In the performance of these sacred duties, 
they would be expected to avail themselves 
of every discovery for the purification of the 
original ; to suggest such improvements in 
the translation as might best serve to dis- 
seminate among the ignorant the benefit of 
their researches ; and, above all, to publish, 
from time to time, and at no long intervals, 
under the sanction of their joint authority, 
improved editions of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
English Scriptures. By the help of Divine 
Providence to the labors of so competent a 
body, we might reasonably hope to find our- 


“the Annotated Paragraph Bible ’’ sets in a | selves eventually in possession of such a ver- 
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sion of the Bible as should correctly repre- 
gent the sense of its inspired authors ; and 
we do most seriously believe that the piety 
of the people would increase, and their un- 


christian differences diminish, as the sense of 
the authorities to which they all appeal was 
set more fully and distinctly and accurately 
before them. 





KRUMMACHER AND THOLUCK. 


Rey. Ane Srevens, writing from Paris, 
describes two of the distinguished members 
of the Conference as follows : 


Near him sits Krummacner, the famous 
n preacher and author. His ‘ Elij 

the Tishbite’’ is well known in America. 
When I told him, the other night, at a tea- 
party, the number of some of its editions 
among us, and that it was read in our log- 
cabins, in California and Oregon, he seemed 
hardly to believe me, for the extent of the 
American press is scarcely known in Europe ; 
and ~ og | assured him that if he would 
come to New York we could place him in 
sections of the city where for whole squares 
he could read German “signs,’’ and hear 
the children playing in German, and if he 
liked “lager bier,” drown himself in an 
ocean of it, he laughed as you might sup- 
pose a lion would were it the habit of that 


noble creature to laugh at all, his mighty 
voice ringing into the adjacent apartments. 
But suppose not that there was anything 

iarly humorous in my remarks, or un- 
common in Krummacher’s uproarious out- 
breaks. It is the ‘ vocal style”’ of the man. 
What the watchman said of George Whit- 


field can be said of this great German : ‘“‘ He 
preaches like a lion!’ He not only preach- 
es, but prays so, and makes speeches, and 
even ‘‘ says grace ’’ at the table in the same 
manner. He introduced our public dinner 
the other day with a ‘‘ grace” in German, 
which was roared out as if addressed to an 
army half a mile off. Of course this pecu- 
liarity surprises everybody at first, but you 
soon get accustomed to it. Whether it 
arises from good Gothic heartiness or is a 
vocal defect [ know not; but be this as it 
may, Krummacher is considered the most 
eloquent man now in Europe. He is cha 

lain to the King of Prussia, and some of his 
sermons are said to be like earthquakes. He 





is personally a delightful man. He appears 
to be rare: Sl fifty and sixty; his hair is 
light, but not gray; it is combed sleekl 

over his ears; his eyes, peering through 
bright gold spectacles, are Dlue, and express- 
ive of mildness of character notwithstanding 


ijah | the roaring ferocity of his voice. Heis in 


good condition, inclining a little to oe 
imensions. There is a peculiar blandness 
and youthfulness about him which recalls to 
you the title of ‘* the ever youthful,’’ which 
was _— to his great countryman, the 
poet Klopstock. 

Glance down from the platform, and you 
see, not far from it, another noted German, 
but a pérfect contrast to Krummacher ; it is 
Tuotock. You would single him out from 
all this throng as the least important, the 
least interesting man present, not to say the 
most ugly and the most inferior. He is 
small in stature, stoops somewhat, has a low, 
wrinkled, but broad forehead, and ragged, 
uninteresting features. He is one of those 
men whom it seems impossible for the best 
tailor to improve into ordinary dignity ; his 
clothes hang and dangle about him. Tho- 
luck would be shabby in the robes of royal- 
ty. But this great man: has done a mighty 
work, borne a mighty testimony in 
many. His name and his rough —_ are 
dear to all good men in Europe. He is said 
to be very ‘‘ nervous,’’and usually in poor 
health, but he works like a giant. There is 
a — lesson on that es agonized face 
of his. I thought of it, as he was relatin 
to me, the other night, the history of one 0 
his American students, who, while in Ger- 
many, had passed through the soul-strug- 
gles of German doubt. ‘‘ If we come out 
triumphantly from such conflicts,” said the 
German professor, ‘‘ we are strong forever,”’ 
—and he darted away into the throng of 
oy as if struck by a sudden and irre- 
sistible impulse. 
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From Household Words. |the Duchesse de Villeroy, wiio occupied her- 


. PIERRE ERARD. self much with art and music, she offered him 
On Monday, the 20th of August last, when a lodging in her hotel, which he accepted. At 
all Paris, and all its vast crowds of visitors, |*his period pianos were little more than 
were agog to see Queen Victoria in the Champs curiosities. A few amateurs only had ob- 
Elysées, a stately hearse, followed by mourn- tained them from Germany and England. 
ing coaches and a large procession, crossed Sébastien constructed one for the Duchesse 
the avenue, and changed for a moment the | 4° Villeroy —the first he ever made. _ The 
thoughts of the sight-seers. The question, |"¥™merous orders he received caused him to 
« Whose is it? — whose is it?” brought out send for his brother, Jean Baptiste, to come 
the answer, “It is the funeral of Pierre Erard, and help him. Quitting the Hétel de Villeroy, 
the pianoforte maker ”’—the last of his he founded his house in the Rue de Bourbon, 
seas. in the Faubourg St. Germain. By. this first 
Without prejudging the questions of rivalry step (says M. Adams, of the Institute, pa- 
and merit between the French and English triotically) he emancipated his country from 
pianoforte-makers, and while stating with all tribute to foreigners; English and German 
possible reserve the claims put forth by the| Pianos gave place everywhere to French 
Erards, we think part of their tale worth | Pianos, and the instrument which had been 
telling to our readers, most of whom must re as gcnege used came into general 
have heard of Erard’s pianos. The genealogy amps pied 
of these instruments i the psaltery or dulci- The luthiers, or makers of musical instru- 
mer, the clavichord (the tinkling grandfather | ents, who bought and sold foreign pianos, 
of the pianoforte), the harpsichord, and then | ound the new factory injurious to their com- 
the pianoforte — the soft-loud. merce. They made a seizure in it, under 
Sébastien Erard was born at Strasbourg the pretext that the brothers Erard were not 
in 1752, and was the eldest of the four chil-|™embers of the Corporation of Fanmakers 
dren of an upholsterer. His father sent him, |t® Which the luthiers belonged. Sébastien 
when he was eight years old, to schools in Erard had powerful friends, however, and he 
which he was taught the elements of archi- , Obtained a brevet from Louis the Sixteenth 
tecture, perspective drawing, and practical which delivered him completely from the per- 
geometry. His father having married very |S¢*¥ting corporation. This document has the 
late in life, was surprised by death before his |T@¢ merit of being a pleasant specimen of 
children reached an age at which they could | the paternal government of the Bourbons ; we 
be useful to their mother or support them- | ‘Tanslate it entire : - 
selves. Sébastien Erard became the head of 


8 family at the age of sixteen. As his native seven hundred and eighty-five, the king being 

town did net afford him the scope of which he | at Versailles informed that Mr. Sébastien Erard 

felt the need, he set off courageously for | has rr by a new method of his invention 

Paris. There h : 1 tin the | 0 improve the instrument called a forté-piano ; 

shop Poe pe hao dggrmer ae ee se sae : that he has even obtained the preference over 
’ 


Araay = 4 those made in England, of which he makes a 
man mean enough ‘to dismiss Sébastien be-| commerce in the city of Paris, and his majesty 
cause he wished to understand all that he | wishing to fix the talents of Mr. Erard in the 


saw. His second employer having received an | Said dem: ~—4 a ny 3 -_ ae 

. . pro ion Wi whic e honors ose Who, ilke 

— ao re te vee him, have by assiduous labor contributed to the 
’ 


. . 7 useful and agreeable arts, has permitted him to 
cal contrivances of which he felt himself to be | make, to cause to be made, and to sell in the 


incapable. Thanks to Sébastien, however, |city and faubourgs of Paris, and wherever it 
the clavichord was finished and pronounced a| ™@y seem to him good, forté-pianos ; and to 
masterpiece. When the nominal maker was employ there, whether by himself or by his 


. workmen, the wood, the iron, and all the other 
questioned by competent persons, he could | materials necessary to the perfection or the orna- 
neither show nor explain the mechanism, and | ment of the said instrument without his being 
was forced to refer them to his assistant. heer on memes sage pe ae 

. ° y the guards, syndics, an jjutants of the 
Henceforth Sébastien Erard found himself corporations and committees of arts and trades 
connected with distinguished persons, who | for any cause or under any pretext whatever ; 
made a point of extolling him. Presented to! under the conditions, nevertheless, by the said 


This day, the fifth of February, one thousand 
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Mr. Erard of conforming himself to the regu- 
lations and ordinances concerning the discipline 
of journeymen and workmen, and of not ad- 
mitting into his workshops any but those who 
shall have satisfied the aforesaid regulations. 
And for assurance of his will, his majesty has 
commanded me to expedite to the aforesaid Mr. 
Erard the present brevet, which he has chosen 
to sign with his own hand, and to be counter- 
signed by me, Secretary of State, and of his 
commands and Finances. 
(Signed) Lovts. 
Le Baron DE BReErTEvIL. 

The chief improvements in musical instru- 
ments due to the Erards ‘are, the double 
action of the harp and the double escapement 
of the piano. Sébastien Erard imagined the 
improvements, and his brother, Jean Baptiste, 
and his nephew, Pierre, brought them to 
practical perfection. 

The double action made the harp a com- 
plete instrument, on which inharmonically 
modulated music could be played. Sébastien 
Erard had been induced to turn his attention 
to the improvement of the harp by Krum- 
pholtz, a celebrated harpist of Paris. After 
he had been working for a year, Beaumar- 
chais, author of the Barber of Seville, who 
was at once an author, a politician, a musi- 
cian, and a mechanician, on examining his 
plans, told him frankly that, as they were im- 
practicable, he would do well to abandon 
them. Erard did not heed his advice, and 
was on the point of obtaining success when 
Krumpholtz connected his interests with a 
maker of harps upon the old models. Erard 
felt that success was impossible in Paris if he 
encountered the opposition of the harpists 
with Krumpholtz at their head, and left for 
London. There he continued his experiments, 
finished his improvements, and established a 
house. The double action cost him twelve 
years of anxious toil ; and, although he took 
out his first patent in 1801, he did not com- 
plete his invention until 1811. His immedi- 
ate 
He sold £25,000 worth of the new was in 
London.alone in the first year. 

The double escapement of the piano was 
not made public until 1823. The wonders 
achieved on the piano by such performers as 
Lizt and Thalberg are due to the scope given 
to their perseverance and genius by mechan- 
ism which makes the instrument capable of 
expressing the sweetest, the most powerful, 
and the most varied sounds, and the most 
delicate repetitions. 


Organs have occupied the talents of the 
Erards, as well as harps and pianos. Sébas- 
tien Erard applied to the organ his system of 
expression by the fingers. An organ which 
he had constructed in the chapel of the Tuiler- 
ies was destroyed by the insurgents of July, 
1830. Luckily, the whole of the mechanism 
of the expression had been preserved in the 
factory. Pierre Erard was authorized by the 
present Emperor to construct another organ 
in the Imperial chapel; an order which he 
promptly executed. The new instrument is 
admired as a chef d’ceuvre of mechanical art. 

The financial career of the Erards was 
chequered. The political events in France to- 
wards the end of the first empire had an evil 
influence upon commerce, and the Paris 
branch of the house was forced to suspend 
payments in 1813, overwhelmed by a debt of 
more than one million three hundred thou- 
sand frances, or fifty-two thousand pounds. 
The establishment was not, however, totally 
crippled ; for, aided by the prosperity of the 
London house, the firm paid off this debt in 
ten years. 

The history of the fortunes of the Erards is 
picturesquely connected with the beautiful 
Chateau de la Muette, at Passy, near Paris, a 
chateau which may be seen from the end of 
the lake recently made in the Bois de Boul- 
ogne. When Sébastien Erard was a young 
man, newly arrived in Paris, he waited one 
Sunday at the gate of the chateau to see the 
Queen Marie Antoinette, who resided in it, 
come out in her Sébastien, who was 
in the midst of the crowd when she passed, 
cried ‘‘ Vive la Reine!” with a powerful 
voice and an Alsacian accent. The Queen 
remarked the fine young man, whom she mis- 
took for one of her own countrymen. She 
spoke to him, and asked him of what country 
he was! He replied, ‘‘ I am French at heart 
by my birth, as your majesty is by your mar- 


pecuniary success was extraordinary. | rage o 


The queen ordered the Swiss guards at the 
gate to allow him to walk over the garden 
and see the grounds. Sébastien went in, 
and spent the day in admiring the magnifi- 
cent alleys and fairy-like walks of the park. 
A few years later Sébastien Erard constructed 
a piano for Marie Antoinette, which com- 
bined several remarkable inventions, to adapt 
the instrument to the limited resources of her 
voice. About half a century after the Sun- 





day on which the Queen of France permitted 
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the young clavichord-maker to walk over the 
gardens, the Chiiteau de la Muette was for 
sale, and in 1823 Sébastien Erard was the 
purckaser, and installed himself in it with his 
family. He took a great pleasure in repeat- 
ing the story of his first interview with Marie 
Antoinette. 

Jean Baptiste Erard died in 1826. He 
had been extremely useful to his brother in 
superintending the execution of his designs 
and inventions. In 1831, Sébastien died. 
During the period in which the man of genius 
of the family was at the head of it, uncon- 
trolled and unassisted, the details of execution 
were neglected, the financial aspect of the 
business was lost sight of, and the instru- 
ments of the Erards lost somewhat of their 
repute. Pierre Erard, born in 1794, was left 
sole executor of his uncle ; and, when the in- 
ventory of the state of the affairs was sub- 
mitted to a London attorney, Pierre was ad- 
vised to renounce the succession. He had, 
however, more confidence in the capabilities 
of the business ; and continued it with such 
success that in a few years he extinguished 
the enormous debt with which it was encum- 
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bered. He attended to the execution of the 
pianos, and raised the house to its greatest 
pitch of prosperity and renown. 

The Chateau de la Muette plays once more 
a part in the history of the Erards. In 1852 
there was a railway executed which environs 
Paris. Pierre Erard saw it in his garden, 
and heard the engines shrieking underneath 
his windows. It was too much forhim. He 
became a mental wreck, and died in August, 
1855. 

The Erards have wisely stood by their own 
order. When Jean Baptiste might have ob- 
tained, by means of her fortune, a husband 
for his daughter from among the nobility of 
France, he referred Spontini, the composer, 
who could sympathise with the just pride and 
feel the inventive and industrial merits of the 
Erards. Their family is nowextinct : and a 
century elapsing from 1752 to 1855 rounds 
the story from the cradles of the orphans of 
the poor cabinet-maker of Strasbourg to the 
hearse of the wealthy tradesman which di- 
vided the attention of the Parisians with the 
equipage of Queen Victoria. 





Tae Breraeiace or Wirt1am CosBetr. — 
Those of your correspondents who admire ‘‘ pure 
Saxon and short sentences,’’ will forgive me for 
saying a few words ting the humble birth- 
place of William Cobbett, than whom no one 
drew more largely from the ‘‘ well of English 
undefiled.’? 

In the little town of Farnham, in S 4 
stands a roadside inn, with the sign of the “‘ Jolly 
Farmer.’’ It is without beauty, it is hardly 
countrified ; nevertheless it t inter- 
est for the tourist ; for here it was Cobbett 
was born, in 1762. On the sign-post appear his 
name, and the dates of his birth and death. 
Doubtless the landlord finds this notice far more 
attractive than the ordinary ‘‘ neat wines, good 
entertainment for man and beast.’’ In the par- 
lor is a cupboard, with this inscription : 

“This cupboard was the property e William 

Cobbett, Esqr., M. P. for Oldham. He wee born 1908. 
His great light was extinguished 1835.” 
The good people of Farnham are justly 
their late fellow-townsman. They are 
to show his birth; , and to descant on the 
great powers of mind which distinguished him. 

Cob lies buried i Sa of his 
native town. Close by the churc r a plain 
stone sets forth, that William Cobbett, one time 
& sergeant-major in the king’s army, who subse- 
quently obtained great fame as a political writer, 


d of 
elighted 





and who sat for Oldham in the first reformed 
parliament, died at his farm called Nutwood, in 
the adjoining parish of Ash, in 1835. Assured- 
ly that modest grave has closed over a thorough 
Englishman, be his faults what they may. — 
Notes and Queries. 





Figurative Lanauace.—The 2thake ma 
be perfectly cured without pain by the Frenc 
specific. — Mercury. 

We wonder if the specific is hard 2 take — if 
not we will try it 4thwith. — Ez. 

If cured it will be a Ider, indeed. — Trans. 

10derly, gentlemen, ’tis a sore subject. — Led- 


er. 
¥ Yes, and requiring 40tude to bear. — Amer. 
Cour. 
This is carrying the matter quite as far as 
uette will bear. — Mail. 
8 for us, neighbor, it has th100 out of a 
cloudless 7 be4 now. — Ex. 

We wish it had knocked the k9 species out 
of existence in passing. — Age. 

You are far too cruel, and should be more b9. 
— Amer. Courier. 

Those who are so 4-2n8 as to do the above, will 
find each to contain a slight 11 of hu- 
mor.— WV. Y. Globe. 

5.4 shame, gentlemen — 5.4 shame ! 
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From The Morning Chronicle. 
The Abomination of Desolation, &e. Nisbet 
& Co., London. 


Tus work is a short but very carefull 
written analysis of the elleged scriptural inti- 
mations respecting the present epoch ; it is 
from the pen of a Cambridge Layman, and 
gives a different version from the common 
one of the desolation alluded to by Christ, as 
spoken of by Daniel (Matt. xxiv. 15), viz., 
that the abomination or tribulation there 
referred to cannot possibly relate to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans, al- 
though that catastrophe has been usually 
regarded as the accomplishment of the proph- 
ecy in question ; for that there is such a 
marked distinction in the terms made use of 
by the Evangelist as to imply two separate 
events— the leaving the house of the Jews 
desolate, and an after-abomination of deso- 
lation ; the prophetic dates, given very defin- 
itively by Daniel, being entirely opposed to 
the usual version of the passage in question, 
It is further argued, both from scriptural 
and chronological facts, that the unprece- 
dented tribulations of the present epoch are 
frequently and distinctly foreshadowed as the 
commencement of that desolation which the 
sacred penmen really had in view ; and that 
it is now the purpose of Providence to humble 
and correct civilized Europe and Asia for 
their long-continued sins against the natural 
and revealed lights vouchsafed to them — 
lights which, duly made use of, would, by the 

rd but necessary application of that chas- 
tisement now in course of infliction, have 
effectually changed the iron rule of religious 
intolerance and civil despotism into the easy 
yoke of Christian love and civil freedom. 

The writer also shows that, although the 
despotic nations will in this manner be se- 
verely punished, the foreshadowed desolation 
will nevertheless fall, as seems but meet, on 
the perverted creed and unchristian practice 
of the Papacy, against which even a heavier 
doom is denounced than against the Mahom- 
edan or false Prophet ; inasmuch as that 
when the predicted bridge over the outlets 
of the Nile (Isaiah ix. 15) shall have been 
completed, the earthquake coupled with such 
prediction, and very pointedly mentioned in 
various other parts of Scripture, will occur 
in Italy, and will be of so terrible and deso- 
_ lating a character ‘‘ as was not since men were 
upon the earth’’—‘‘even greater’? than 
that which occurred of old in the district of 
the Dead Sea, whose waters are said to flow 
over the city or cities which were then en- 
gulfed. 

‘The commencement of the gethoring to- 
gether again of the Jews, and their progress- 





ive conversion, together with that of the 
Mahomedans, &c., to Christianity, in the 
course of the next 150 years, will, it is con- 
tended, be now ushered in; which will com- 

lete the exact period of 2000 years from 

hrist, to the time when the heavenly prin- 
ag of Christanity shall have been univer- 
sally diffused. 

It is not our province to decide whether 
these things are so or not—and it seems a 
bold ‘effort of the writer to attempt to point 
out what is to happen; we may, however, 
observe that there are no fanciful theories in 
the work, the writer resting his claim to at- 
tention solely on his having followed the iden- 
tical language of Scripture, and on such 
events, past and realized, as are supposed to 
correspond therewith. The doom of the Pa- 
pacy and of the Mahomedan creed are indeed 

roadly affirmed. Class readers, however, 
in general, are not excluded; nor does the 
work seem meant for any particular sect, for 
the references quoted are simply divested of 
their spiritual and figurative coloring, leay- 
ing the reader to judge for himself how far 
the construction given is borne out by the 
reference. We quote the following (p. 6) : 


*<In the Old Testament reference will be made 
only to Isaiah, Daniel, Zephaniah, and Zecha- 
riah ; and in the New, to the four Gospels, and 
the Book of Revelation, which latter, it may be 
observed, bears conclusive internal evidence of 
divine inspiration, and of which, therefore, re- 
ferring as it does mainly to the impure Church 
of Rome, and its downfall, a somewhat more 
enlarged analysis than would otherwise have 
been needful is given ; for, although it seems 
generally allowed that the Papacy has fulfilled 
the predictions respecting that impure Church, 
still it was thought better to incur the risk of 
being tedious, by referring at some length to the 
very language of that book, rather than fail to 
give the reader a full opportunity to judge for 
himself how closely identical the descriptions 
given therein, when divested of their spiritual 
and figurative coloring, are, with the impurities 
which, at all times, have disgraced the Papacy.’’ 


Any further actual development of the 
startling events and warnings quoted from 
Scripture would obviously create for this 
work but too grave an interest, especially in 
— toa | portion of Southern Italy, 
whose terrible fate, under a frightful natural 
convulsion, has, according to the writer’s 
view, been often emphatically foretold. On 
the whole, we may recommend the work 
for perusal as an earnest and scrupulously 
exact summary, free from sectarian bias. An 
appendix is added, stating that the writer 
drew up his analysis whilst residing in Sar- 
dinia, during the first half of last year. 
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: THE COSSACK PRINCE AND THE PARISIAN LADY. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
THE COSSACK PRINCE AND THE PARIS- 
IAN LADY. 

Tue present war, unhappily, has made us 
all but too familiar witli the aspect of the 
Cossack in the field and in the foray ; but, 
happily, to most of us he is yet unknown in 
his social intercourse with the civilized world 
of Western Europe : so we are about to intro- 
duce to our readers the celebrated Platoff, 
hetman of the Cossacks, a8 he has been por- 
trayed to us by the lively pen of a French 
lady, who became acquainted with him and 
his family during the occupation of Paris by 
the Allied powers in 1814. 

The younger Platoff had been quartered in 


. this lady’s hotel, which was one of the most 


elegant and sumptuous mansions in Paris. 
To this arrangement, she of course made no 
objection, and wisely resolved to bestow upon 
her unwelcome guest the hospitality befitting 
his rank and position. 

Madame d’Abrantes, accordingly, charged 
her domestics to behave with all due respect to 
the princely intruder, and placed her confiden- 
tial valet de chambre in close attendance upon 
him. The domestics were, however, but little 
disposed to yield their services to a Russian. 
Day after day, complaints were made to his 
courtly hostess of the barbarous customs of 
her guest. The femme de charge came to 
tell her, that with such an inmate she could 
no longer undertake the management of the 
household, for that she could not stand by 
and see things wantonly destroyed as they 
were by these Russian savages. On inquiring 
from the faithful Blanche the cause of her 
discomposure, Madame d’Abrantes learned 
that the primitive young hetman was in the 
habit of going to bed in his boots, and with 
his spurs on into the bargain ; so that each 
morning found the fine bed-linen of the duchess 
not only dusty and blackened, but also torn 
in shreds by these equestrian appendages. 

The Duchess d’Abrantes smiled at the 
indignation of her femme de charge, and ad- 
vised her. to have patience with the ungainly 
habits of her guest. It seemed to her as 
though the exhortation had been effectual, for 
several days passed on without any new com- 
plaint being uttered by the thrifty Blanche. At 
last, she inquired whether their pensionnaire 
had become more civilized. 

“No, indeed, madame,’’ replied Blanche ; 
“but Ido not fret myself so much about it 
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now, for I have given him the sheets which 
are intended for the stable-servants. 

are only too good for a savage like him!” 
added she in a contemptuous tone. 

The valet de chambre who was placed in 
attendance on Platoff, marked his dislike to 
the Cossack in a still more original manner, 
and one that might have been less innocuous 
in its results. 

Young Platoff had a voracious appetite, and 
was very gluttonous in his tastes. His French 
attendants were resolved to try and cure him 
of his gourmandise. For this purpose, the 
maitre d’hotel purchased a strong emetic, and 
mixed, some grains of it in each dish which 
was prepared for his table. . On the morning 
fixed upon for this experiment, ten or twelve 
dishes were served up at his breakfast — the 
ragouts, the sweetmeats, even the wine and 
brandy, were strongly dosed by his relentless 
foes. 

The Cossack ate voraciously ofall. As one 
dish after another disappeared before him, the 
valet looked on with inward glee. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
thought he, “‘ the brute will be properly 
punished ! ”” 

At last, breakfast was despatched; and 
after swallowing a large cup of café @ la 
créme, and finishing his bottle of brandy, the 
hetman yawned, stretched himself two or 
three times, and threw himself upon his bed, 
from whence his sonorous snores were soon 
heard to echo through the adjoining apart- 
ments. Joseph listened with surprise. He. 
expected quite a different result from the huge 
dose which had been administered. At last, 
he grew alarmed at the prolonged and heavy 
slumber of the Cossack. It occurred to him 
that he might, unawares, have poisoned the 
stranger, and he felt not a little troubled at 
the thought. To his relief, however, as 
evening approached, Platoff suddenly started 
up, and inquired of the valet what o’clock it 
was. Joseph replied it was past five, and 
expressed a polite hope that the hetman:was 
not indisposed. ‘ 

‘“*By no means,’’ replied he; and then 
swearing out one of his accustomed oaths, 
declared that he was dying of hunger, and 
commanded that his dinner should be got 
ready as quickly as possible. Joseph gazed 
at him with a stupefied air of disappointment 
and surprise. 

‘* Go at once,’’ resumed the hetman, ‘‘ and 
desire the cook to hasten dinner as much as 
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possible. I have not felt so hungry since the 
day I arrived in Paris.” 

Joseph went down to the kitchen, looking 
so bewildered and crest-fallen that the maitre 
d’hétel and the cook both cried out at once : 
** Good heavens! he is not dead! ”’ 

‘* Dead, indeed! ’’ rejoined Joseph ; “‘ can 
such fellows ever die, I wonder? No, no; he 
is crying out for his dinner as if he had not 
tasted a morsel for the last four-and-twenty 
hours ! ” 

‘* His dinner!’ repeated the maitre d’hé- 
tel incredulously —‘‘his dinner, after the 
dose we have given him? Surely that is not 
possible.’’ 

“Tt is not only possible, but certain ; and 
he will be in a fury if it is not served 
directly.’’ 

“Well, we must only give him another 
and a stronger dose.”’ 

**No, no,’’ replied Joseph, whose con- 
science misgave him for the part he had acted. 
‘*We have done wrong already in playing 
this trick on the Cossack without madame’s 
knowledge ; and now I will go and tell her 
all about it.” 

Madame d’Abrantes could scarcely refrain 
from smiling as her valet retailed to her this 
extraordinary experiment ; but, assuming an 
air of gravity, she expressed her disapproval 
of such conduct towards a stranger dwelling 
beneath her roof, and desired her servants, 
under pain of her heavy displeasure, not to 
play any more tricks of the sort with Platoff. 

She was by no means sorry, however, when 
a few days later her uncouth guest took his 
departure, and was replaced by a far more pol- 
ished personage, Monsieur Volhinski, gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber to the Emperor 
Alexander. 

It seemed to her now as if she had done 
with the Platoffs; but one day when M. Vol- 
hinski was paying his devoirs to his fair host- 
ess, he informed her that the famous Platoff, 
and his daughter Madame Grécoff— father 
and sister to the ogre from whom she had so 
recently been delivered — were very desirous 
to become acquainted with the widow of Na- 
poleon’s first aid-de-camp, the intrepid Junot ; 
and at the same time he requested permission 
to present them to her. Madame d’Abrantes 
of course gave a gracious assent to his propo- 
sal; and a few days later, M. Volhinski was 
announced in company with his Cossack 
friends. 





THE COSSACK PRINCE AND THE PARISIAN LADY. 


The attention of Madame d’Abrantes, as 
might be expected from a true Parisienne, 
was at once attracted to the extraordinary 
costume of her female visitor. Madame Gré- 
coff was young, and had a pleasant physiog- 
nomy, without, however, possessing any pre- 
tensions to beauty. She was of small stature, 
of dark complexion, and bedaubed with red 
and white paint. In her dress, she betrayed 
that half-barbaric taste which delights in 
showy finery as well as in a profusion of or- 
naments, placed without skill or order about 
her person. She wore a dress of rich yellow 
silk, which suited but ill with the color of 
her eyes. It was very badly made, forming 
a sort of domino or robe de chambre, with 
short sleeves, which were the more unsuitable 
for a morning-dress, as the weather was cold 
and changeable. Her arms were covered with 
long white gloves, over which were placed 
very handsome and expensive bracelets; and 
on each of her fingers was a ring. Even her 
thumb was adorned in like manner. The 
effect of this profusion of trinkets over a pair 
of gloves may be more easily conceived than 
described. And her head-dress—it was of 
such on outlandish form that the Parisian 
élégante could not define to herself whether it 
was a cap or a bonnet ; she only knew it was 
twice too large for the little head on which it 
was placed, and that in the attempt to fix it 
firmly there, it had been sadly mutilated and 
spoiled. As for her chaussure—she wore a 
pair of coarse silk or filoselle stockings, dyed 
almost blue; and large leather shoes, which 
showed themselves but too evidently from 
beneath her fine yellow dress, which was as 
much too short in front as it was too long 
behind. 

This barbarous chaussure seemed almost a 
social crime to her courtly hostess, who 
dwells less complacently upon the remem- 
brance of Madame Grécoff than upon that of 
her father, the famous Platoff, who, despite 
his uncivilized deportment, contrived to win 
the good graces of Madame d’Abrantes. This 
remarkable man was at that time between 
fifty and sixty years of age. He was tall, 
and of commanding aspect, had a finely 
formed head; and his physiognomy was de- 
void of that savage expression common to 80 
many of his tribe. He wore a long robe of 
blue cloth, reaching nearly to his feet, and 
plaited closely round his waist, like a lady’s 
dress. Around his neck was suspended a 
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very conspicuous order, set in diamonds, which 
the Empress Catherine had had made ex- 
pressly for himself. At his side hung a Turk- 
ish sabre, given him by Potemkin, and said 
to be of immense value. 

Neither Platoff nor his daughter could 
speak a word of French. They could both 
of them talk a little German and English ; 
but as Madame d’Abrantes was not ac- 
quainted with either of these languages, the 
conversation was carried on through M. Vol- 
hinski, who acted as interpreter to both par- 
ties. The hetman said many flattering things 
of Junot, which were very acceptable to his 
widow. M. Volhinski inquiring of him what 
he thought of Madame d’Abrantes, Platoff 
bent one knee before her, as if to ask pardon 
for what he was about todo, and, taking her 
by the hand, led her to a window. There, 
he examined her countenance so attentively 
for some minutes, that she could scarcely pre- 
serve her gravity at such an unusual proced- 
ure. At length, with a low bow, he con- 
ducted her back to her seat, and said some 
words in Russian to Volhinski and his daugh- 
ter. The smile with which they heard him 
indicated that his observations were lauda- 
tory; so the duchess naturally desired to 
know their purport. 

‘* He says,’’ replied Volhinski, ‘‘ that you 
surely must have the mind and the soul of a 
man ; and that he is convinced you are very 
courageous, and have great firmness of char- 
acter.” 

This, doubtless, was regarded by the Cos- 
sack as the greatest compliment he could pay 
toa woman. As he was about to conclude 
his visit, Madame d’Abrantes’ children en- 
tered the apartment. One of them, an infant 
boy in his nurse’s arms, on seeing the hetman 
in his outlandish robe and cap, set up a loud 





ery, and turned away his face in childish ter- 
ror. Platoff went over gently to the boy, 
spoke to him with his eyes rather than his 
lips, and quickly won his good graces; so 
that the little fellow allowed him to take him 
in his arms, and during a quarter of an hour 
played with his brilliant decorations, and 
laughed with delight at the magnificent bau- 
bles. On returning the infant to his nurse, 
Platoff began to laugh, and spoke a few sen- 
tences in Russian to Volhinski. 

“Do you know what he says?” inquired 

he. 
“cc No.” 
** Well, he was relating to me, that in a 
town of Champagne, the name of which he 
cannot now recollect, a woman in whose 
house he was quartered, seeing him take into 
his arms her child, a charming little girl of 
eighteen months old, fell at his feet bathed in 
tears, und besought him to give her back her 
infant. Fortunately, she spoke a little Ger- 
man: so he understood her, and inquired 
what she was afraid of. 

**O sir!’ cried out the unhappy mother, 
clasping her hands in an agony of tears, 
‘pray, pray, don’t eat my child !”’ 

‘** Which was the savage then — this wo 
man or me? ”’ inquired Platoff, laughing. 

The famous old hetman, however fierce 
and relentless he might be in the battle-field, 
had undoubtedly much of that kindliness of 
look and manner which, during the more 
peaceful -hours of life, wins the good graces 
of both women and children. His visit left 
a very favorable impression on Madame 
d’Abrantes, who, despite the voracious habits 
of the younger Platoff, no longer thought 
with horror and disgust of the redoubtable 
hetman of the Cossack tribes. 





Tue Frrst Book PuBLIsHED By Svusscrip- 


tion. — Walton’s Polyglott was published by 


subscription, and was probably the first book 
ever printed in that manner in England. Min- 
sheu’s Dictionary, 1617, in eleven languages, 
may perhaps more properly be called the earliest, 
though not strictly within the modern idea of a 
subscription, but yet in effect the same thing : 
he printed the names of all the persons who 
DCI. LIVING AGE. VOL. XI. 





took a copy of his work, and continually edded 
to it, as purchasers camein. (See Gent. Mag., 
vol. tvir. p. 17.) Mr. Nichols thinks that Dry- 
den’s Virgil was the next to Walton’s; and the 
Paradise Lost, by Tonson, in folio, the next. 
Blome, a notorious plagiary, afterwards carried 
the practice of publishing books by subscription 
to a greater height than any of his contempora- 
ries, — Nichols’ Lit. Anecdotes, vol. tv. p. 8. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


From The Morning Chronicle. 
The Philosophy of the Fall and its Remedy. 
By the Rev. E. C. Topnam, M. A. London: 


Thos. Bosworth. 


Tus is a curious volume, containing much 
original speculation. The author, though an 
orthodox member of the Church of England, and 
leaning, we should imagine, to the Evangelical 
school, has carried a bold, vigorous, and in- 
dependent spirit into his studies, and has evolved 
conclusions from his researches which will be 
not a little startling to those who, on the more 


general grounds of faith and practice, would be | P® 


most disposed to agree with him. Mr. Topham 
ldys down for the basis of his inquiries the literal 
interpretation of the events recorded in the 
early chapters of Genesis ; and, taking this 
principle for his starting point, he examines in 
much detail and with great ingenuity the different 


’ gtatements there contained, from whence the 


conclusions he deduces are, that Adam and Eve 
were created, not as most people suppose, in a 
state of high intellectual powers, with large 


capacities of investigation and action, but in a} + 


state more nearly resembling that of children, 
innocent and happy indeed, but with faculties of 
a limited range, enjoying the good in which they 
found themselves participators, but not capable 
of arguing upon it as a quality, or of distinguish- 
ing between good and evil as abstract qualities, 
and requiring, like children, to be governed by 
positive precepts rather than by general princi- 
ples. The tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and the other tree of life, he also holds to 
be real trees, the fruit of the former endowed 
with certain noxious qualities, and that of the 
latter with the power of conferring immortality. 
With some hesitation he admits that the devil 
animated the serpent, but the serpent itself he 
holds to have been in Paradise a very different 
creature from what we see it now. From the 
nature of the curse pronounced upon it, he 
argues that it did not always crawl, and hence he 
argues that it walked erect —that it formed the 
link between man and the rest of the brute 
creation ; and that in some form or other it was 
capable of communicating its thoughts to man. 
The effect of the forbidden fruit upon man he 
contends was the production of an intellectual 
and moral change by physical means, and 
argues that this might be so from what we 
know of the effect, however temporary, of certain 
vegetable productions even now upon the in- 
tellectual and moral natureof man. The nature 
of that change he conceives to have been in the 

ion of the intellect. out of all proportion 
to the moral faculties, so that man knew good 
and evil without the power of cleaving to the one 
and avoiding the latter, and the consequent 
creation of self-will and self-dependence, so that 
men became as gods. The effect upon his physical 
nature was such as wholly to taint and vitiate it, 
80 that the resolution of its parts into their 
original elements in death became necessary. 
That tainted flesh, and disproportioned, un- 
harmonized intellect, become transmitted from 
father to son through all generations, or, at least, 
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may be conceived to have done so in a way not 
more inexplicable than that in which we now see 
hereditary diseases, or even insanity itself, 
handed down from one generation to another. 
Mr. Topham then proceeds with equal ingenuity 
and equal originality to contend that the redemp- 
tion and restoration accomplished for the race 
by Christ consists, not in reducing man’s intellect 
to a proportion with his morals, and so bringing 
him back to his first state of childlike innocence, 
but in expanding his affections to a level with 
his intellectual powers ; and by making him 
rtaker in a new and nobler physical frame, 
elaborated, however, out of the primal elements 
of the past. Such is a brief and necessarily 
imperfect outline of Mr. Topham’s argument 
upon this important and interesting question ; 
and we shall be happy if our remarks shall 
induce any one to study the subject more at large 
in this very curious and instructive volume. 








The Life and System of Pestalozzi. By Karu 
Von Ravumer. Translated from the German 
by J. Trntzarp. London: Longman and Co. 
Tuts is a republication from the pages of the 
** Educational Expositor ’’ of a translation of the 
excellent ‘‘ Life of Pestalozzi,’’? by M. Karl von 
Raumer. Although by: no means the first sketch 
of the life of this amiable and benevolent enthu- 
siast which has appeared in print in this country, 
M. de Raumer’s detail is certainly the most accu- 
rate and faithful, his estimate of the genius and 
character of Pestalozzi the most unbiassed and 
truthful, that has yet appeared. In one very 
important point there is a good deal of difference 
between the present and former biographies of 
Pestalozzi which we have met. Their authors 
were for the most part enthusiasts for his educa- 
tional system, and hence they have too impli- 
citly adopted and too undiscriminatingly praised 
the practical of his method as applications 
of his principle. M. von Raumer, on the other 
hand (whose fitness for the task may be judged 
from the fact that he is now Minister of Public 
Worship and Instruction in Prussia), shows that 
in some cases the actual method adopted was dia- 
metrically op to the principles laid down. 
He then explains and accounts for the man 
practical failures which have attended the appli- 
cation of the Pestalozzian system, while he indi- 
cates the soundness of the principles on which it 
is based. To all who are interested in education- 
al matters this little volume will be found of the 
greatest interest.— Morning Chronicle. 





Tae Cuines—E REVOLUTION AND Masonry. 
The M. W. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
in Ohio states in his annual communication that 
the original cause of the present insurrection in 
China was the cruel order of the emperor for the 
suppression of the ‘‘ Triads,’’ a masonic fraterni- 
ty in the celestial‘empire. Several distinguished 


members of that order are known to have been 
massacred in the most cruel manner before the 
revolution commenced. — Votes and Queries. 














SYDNEY, NEW 
: From The Atheneum. 
Waugh and Cox’s Directory of Sydney and 
its Suburbs, 1855; containing a Complete 
and Alphabetical List of Names of Streets, 
Householders, Trades, Professions, Gov- 
ernment, and Public Boards, Institutions, 
§c.; with Postal Arrangements, carefully 
compiled. Sydney, Waugh & Cox; Lon- 
don, Algar & Street. 


Ir is little more than fourscore years since 
Capt. Cook, struck with admiration for the 
fine flowers which he found blooming on the 
shores of a harbor at the Antipodes, gave to 
the locality the name of Botany Bay. Less 
than seventy years have elapsed since, on 
this earthly paradise, the convict ships, 
Sirius and Supply, cast ashore the thieves 
and assassins whom the mother-country 
would not retain, and for whom there was 
no longer a felon’s home in America. The 
two ships above named were at the head of 
a small flotilla, whose freight consisted of 
some hundred and fifty of the most aban- 
doned of English criminals, of whom about 
a third were women. Governor Phillips 
ultimately established his new settlement at 
Port Jackson, in one of the coves of one of 
the finest harbors in the world; and amid 
the forest which then occupied its shores, 
the convicts from English provinces laid the 
foundations of that Sydney which has some- 
times been called the Australian Queen. 
Withih fifty years of this latter period, the 
Crown om not sell land at less than 
£1,000 per acre. The founders of the colon 
—compelled to travel for their country’s 
ae not cease to cultivate their own 

ttle tastes, and to indulge in their peculiar 
little foibles. Four days after the convicts 
were landed on a houseless shore one of them 
was executed for burglariously breaking into 
a ** dwelling-place.’” This fact is proof at 
once of the activity of builders, burglars, 
and the law. 

’ Brief as the time is which has a be- 
tween the period of the foundation of Sydne 
and the present year, which brings us a Syd- 
ney Directory of some 300 pages, the early 
impediments to progress were both serious 
and various. The working convicts murdered 
the natives and robbed one another; and we 
remember having heard of one epicurean 
knave who converted the whole of his week’s 
supply of flour, eight pounds in weight, into 
a cake, of which he ate the whole, and 
straightway died of the surfeit. Crime 
reigned triumphant. The gallows creaked 
with the weight which hourly tried it, but 
could not cure the evil ; and r Johnson, 
the chaplain, who had been flung on board 
one of the ships at the last moment, when 
Wilberforce discovered that the expedition 
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was about to sail without a spiritual teacher, 
preached monthly in vain to deaf congrega- 
tions, who, if they thought about the Deca- 
logue at all, thought that it was too long by 
at least three or four commandments. The 
perplexed Colonial authorities did not im- 
prove their rough pupils by diminishing the 
ration of provisions and keeping up that of 
spirits. Famine, too, menaced rulers and 
ruled alike; and when things were at the 
worst, the home government, with all that 
foresight and common sense which continue 
to distinguish it, sent out a small quantit 
of corn and a great additional number o 
convicts. It was fortunate, perhaps, that all 
the convicts did not reach their destination. 
It would, indeed, have been a miracle if they 
had, for Government paid for their passage, 
including board, at a fixed sum per head; 
and, of course, the greater the number that 
died, the ter the profit of the contractors. 

Years fled silently by, but Sydney was not 
yet a town. The obstacles to success were 
numberless, and only small crops were raised, 
and very diminutive flocks were pastured on 
lands where the golden wheat now abounds, 
and flocks and herds count by hundreds of 
thousands. It was long before penal justice 
could prevent the convict fathers of Sydney 
from burning the corn or stealing the [7 
It was six years before even a hut was built 
as a substitute for a church, wherein to de- 
ter the evil, encourage the better disposed, 
and teach the ignorant ; and before another 
half a dozen years had elapsed, this first 
church in Sydney was burnt down by felo- 
nious desi The perpetrator possibly dis- 
~_ with the egy oe upon the exposition 
of that part of a Christian’s duty to his 
neighbor which enjoins that he shall espe- 
ciall keep his hands from pee and 
stealing. Te was probably one of the female 
obdurates of Mr. Johnson’s flock who made 
the complacent observation that she was un- 
able to keep all the Commandments, but that 
she faithfully observed one, and took a little 
honest pride in her fidelity. On being asked 
to which Commandment she paid such im- 
plicit obedience, the lady replied that it was 
the one which enjoined that she should not 
love her neighbor’s wife ! ° 

It is not very much more than halt a 
century since the first so-called church, 
served by the single clergyman in the coun- 
try, was burnt in Sydney. This is in the 
memory of many yet living. The Directory 
before us shows what a change has been 
made in this respect alone. Connected with 
‘*the Establishment,’’ we have a metropoli- 
tan bishop, a brace of canons, attached to 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, special and Colonial 
chaplains, above four dozen priests, but these 
with only one deacon to every dozen priests. 
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They do good service at many places with 
ueer names; and the rectors or curates at 
obbitty with Narellan, at Wollongong and 

Mudgee, at Queanbeyan with Bungedore, at 

Bong Bong, and in Cockatoo, find no stum- 

bling-blocks to success in the names of the 

localities where lie the scenes of their respec- 
tive labors. 

If the Church of England has one bishop, 
the Romish Church in Australia has five, 
with an archbishop at the head of them. The 
Scottish Church, too, is well and amply rep- 
resented ; the Wesleyans have 174 con 
gations, and 15,000 attendants on public 
worship, in New South Wales ; and of other 
denominations there is no lack. 

This statement will serve to show what 
progres has been made since the end of the 
ast century, when solitary Mr. Johnson’s 
single ecclesiastical hut was incendiarily de- 
stroyed by some angry members of his un- 
ruly flock. 

f pro connected with a more worldly 
point, this Directory affords us some 
striking proofs. It isa singular fact that the 
colony was not many months old when 
symptoms of a gold fever began to be devel- 
oped. A convict exhibited some pieces of 
the precious metal, which he swore, by sun- 
dry profane and unsavory oaths, that he had 
found in the bed of a running stream. The 
authorities, however, in their turn, discoy- 
ered that the gold was only a portion of an 
old gold feed ax tag which had been pur- 
loined by the pretended gold-finder, — where- 
upon he was punished with the frightful 
rigor in fashion in bygone days; and the 
same penalty was promised to all future 
hunters after gold veins. But what are pro- 
hibitive laws when gold is in question? The 
tradition that gold existed below the surface 
of the earth in the colony was maintained 
long after the discouraging law was abro- 
gated, —and was followed by that great 
realization which has made and marred so 
many, and which has, probably, helped to 
give even to Sydney the threescore goldsmiths 
and jewellers whose names and ad 8 are 
printed in this Directory, and the triad of 
gold assayers, whose retorts are ever as ac- 
tively at work as those of Johnson and 
Matthey, nearer home. 

Not three-quarters of a century ago, an 
Australian savage and an English naval of- 
ficer stood face to face in a scantily-inhabited 
district, —the latter exchanging a biscuit 
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for a bit of some loathsome dish which the 
other loved, and each equally disgusted with 
his neighbor’s specimen of national diet. 
Hungry as the two men were, neither could 
ee the food which he had acquired by 
exchange. Near the spot where biseuit, 
half worms, was given for the choicest of 
slugs, or something equally horrible, all has 
changed, save the savage. He loves slu 
still, and delights in grubs and other primi- 
tive dainties. But the savage is dying out, 
and on his ground (referring to Sydney alone 
have arisen hundreds of establishments, wit 
thousands of ministers, whose office and profit 
it is to satisfy the luxurious taste, the natural 
or artificial wants, the real or the fancied 
necessities, of a large and a constantly in- 
creasing population. 

It may be a question whether Sydney will 
continue to maintain its preéminence; there 
can be none as to that which she has hith- 
erto established. In the mere list of names 
and professions (and the book consists of very 
little else), there is much matter for thought, 


much for congratulation, and, perhaps, a 
little for fear. Every art and profession 
seems to be exercised in this antipodean city, 


on whose site, within the memory of a few 
yet living, no human being walked but the 
savage, — so rate ge that he is said to have 
been unacquainted with the use of fire, and 
to have been incapable of onan Soe 
‘¢ five.”? Now, civilized man dwells in the 
place, and the Directory shows somethin 
connected with the sort of bar angcd whic 
a rs to be in vogue in ney, where, as 
hen taken Py as ye reckon, there 
are not less than 330 public-houses, and less 
than three-quarters of a hundred of ‘‘ school- 
masters and mistresses.’” We may add, that 
if the numbers seem disproportionate, they 
are not more so than may be found in locali- 
ties which lay claim, probably, to a higher 
civilization than the inhabitants of such lo- 
calities would be willing to allow as = 
aye by Sydney. The practical Jac 
ades exist, in fact, all over the world, — 
the teacher takes but an equivocal ition ; 
and yet, in spite of this well-ascertained fact, 
we suspect that a vast majority of mankind 


may be described as rating the joys derived 
from books not inferior the’ boasted de- 
lights of the bowl. But, in its original 
meaning, ¢o rate, is to think or believe ; and 
practice, unfortunately, is not always consis- 
tent with belief, in Sydney or elsewhere. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
LIFE’S UNDERCURRENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Many years have come and gone since I 
first formed the resolution to narrate the 
events of my obscure life; but I have been 
prevented by my doubts and fears. Would the 
world care to know anything about Charles 
Graham, his privations or sorrows; one 
who never left his native country, and never 
mixed in events of startling interest ; whose 
days and years were passed in the under- 
current of society, unheeded and unknown? 

The first four years of my life are dimly 
impressed upon my memory; I Lad then a 
home and parents. My father’s image is but 
faint ; not so my mother’s. Even now, in 
my dreams, I see her, and sit upon her knee ; 
she playing with my yellow locks, that are 
now gray and scant. ‘There is one scene in 
my father’s house no time can ever efface : 
my mother in her shroud, my father weep- 
ing over her, and, by and by, a number of 
strangers carrying her away. I wept because 
my father wept: I knew not the sad loss I 
had sustained. In a few weeks after, he 
followed her to the grave himself, and I was 
left alone in the wide world. 

Relations I had none, that any of the 
neighbors had ever heard my parents speak 
of: they were from a distant part of the 
country, and poor. He was but a laboring- 
man, who. had no trade; his abode was in 
a garret of an old decayed house, where pov- 
erty finds a shelter while any feeling of in- 
dependence remains, and all privations are 
endured to shun the workhouse. Among the 
neighbors that inhabited the same flat of 
garrets, there was one called Annie, a poor 
old woman, who had been most kind and 
attentive to my parents in their illness, and 
was most kind to me. When the others 
proposed to throw me upon the parish, the 
good Annie would not hear of it, but said: 
“T will look to poor Charlie while I live ; 
and at my death, it will be time enough 
then.”” The others took no interest in the 
disposal of me, so long as I was not to be a 
burden upon them; and Annie got her own 
way. With her I lived for six years: I 
shared her bed, and often scanty meal; but 
she always gave me the larger share. She 
loved me as her own child; and I loved and 
obeyed her as if she had been my mother, 
and still revere her memory. 
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Poor Annie’s was a common lot. Born 
of poor hut respectable parents, she had been 
sent in early life from her father’s home to 
service, in which she continued, with a fair 
character, for many years. With strict econ- 
omy, she had saved out of her wages a good 
sum of money for her station, and become a 
prize worth winning to young men in her 
sphere of life. 

In an evil hour for her, she was won, and 
became the wife of one who proved unworthy 
of her. Short was her dream of happiness. 
Her husband, who had no money of his own, 
got all she had to commence business for 
himself: like many others, he could be a ser- 
vant, but not a master. With money in his 
power he had not toiled for, he became im- 
provident and dissipated : in a few years, all 
was gone. Peace and comfort had long be- 
fore fled poor Annie’s fireside ; now care and 
want had become its constant inmates : still, 
Annie struggled on to stem the flood of pov- 
erty. At length dissipation did its work : 
her husband died, and left her destitute. 
After his death, she maintained herself by 
labor, until old age rendered her unable to 
perform a whole day’s work, and reduced her 
to her present low estate. 

How strong is woman’s love! Young as 
I was, I remember how her eye brightened 
when she spoke of her husband — her favor- 
ite theme — of his good looks; then all his 
evil doings were forgotten and buried with 
him : his- good alone survived. Then would 
she weep, and say: ‘‘Save a few faults, he 
was the best of men.”’ I never heard her 
murmur at her lot. She often said to me: 
‘Charlie, put your trust in God, and He will 
never forsake you. I am now old, and He 
has supported me through many trials, for 
my trust was in Him. Iam now far hap- 
pier, a poor gatherer (chiffonniere), than I 
was before; for when I was adding to my 
wealth, I was full of care; and when my 
husband was squandering it, I had both care 
and sorrow. Now I can lift my heart in 
humble dependence on One who is stronger 
than I: no care for the morrow disturbs my 
mind. I can say in sincerity of heart: 
‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’ ”’ 

I was too young for many months to ac- 
company her through the streets and lanes of 
the city at the first peep of dawn : I remained 
12 bed until her return. Very soon, however, 
she taught me to be useful to her. I-kindled 
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the fire before her return, and ran messages 
for the neighbors, and throve apace, and be- 
came sharp and active for my years. At 
length, I sallied forth with Annie, my little 
basket on my arm, to wander with her in the 
gray of a summer morning ; searching among 
the ashes and rubbish for anything we could 
turn to account, trifles that had been thrown 
into the streets by people a few grades better 
off in their circumstances than poor Annie. 
Again we wandered forth in the evening on 
our weary rounds. During the intervals be- 
tween our wanderings, Annie plied her wheel 
and spun, and [ sat by our little window, and 
learned my alphabet ; for she had got some 
teaching in her youth, could read her Bible, 
and scrawl a few lines—not very easy to 
decipher. Such was my teacher, and I made 

ro ° 
. For weeks and months, I sat at her side, 
and was patiently taught by her, until I could 
read my Catechism, and answer every question 
it contained. Her well-thumbed Bible next 
she made me read aloud to her. The first 


feeling of pride I ever felt was when she said : 
** Charlie, you read the blessed Book better 


than I can.”” I had toil and privation ; yet 
I look back on these as happy days. 

Our quiet hearth was often disturbed by 
the brawls of our neighbors; for dire ne- 
cessity compelled Annie to live among the 
offscourings of society, where intemperance 
and profanity prevailed ; still, the most aban- 
doned of our neighbors respected Annie. Such 
is the homage vice pays to virtue. Even in 
this retreat of abject poverty, there were differ- 
ent grades of character, and some free from 
any stain save poverty. Of such was one we 
used to call the Mourning Lady. 

In the next room to Annie lived this mys- 
terious female. No one knew her name: the 
neighbors in the garret called her the Mourn- 
ing Lady, for she was always in deep mourn- 
ing; but not that of a widow. From her 
manners and dress, she could not, in former 
years, have been the child of poverty. She 
was not an old woman. Her face was finely 
formed, but very pale, and she looked sad, 
and spoke habitually low in her pleqsant Eng- 
lish accent. Compared with the others, her 
voice was music to my young ear. She held 
intercourse with none save Annie, and Annie 
loved and respected her. Neither of us 
was ever in her room—the lady seldom left 
it, and then only after nightfall. Once or 
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twice, she was absent from her room fora 
few days, and was always sadder when she 
came back. She appeared to us to have no 
mode of living ; for she neither spun nor sewed, 
yet never wanted food, as others often ‘did. 
It was only on the Sabbath evening that she 
came to Annie’s room, when we went to 
church together —I under Annie’s cloak, to 
hide my rags. On our return, she never 
spoke of anything but religious subjects. 
After a short stay, she would retire to her 
own room until the following Sabbath. 

One afternoon, a short time before Annie 
and I set out on our rounds, the lady came 
into our room, and asked me to carry a letter 
to a hotel in town, and wait an answer. 
AwayI ran. It was with difficulty I could 
get the proud waiters to take the letter from 
me, and deliver it; but at length they did. 
I waited only a short while on the steps out- 
side the door — I was too ragged to stand in 
the lobby. When a letter was given to me, I 
ran home with it. ‘The Mourning Lady was 
still‘ with Annie: she opened it. As she 
read, I saw the tears run down her pale face. 
She spéke not one word, but ‘Thank you 
Charlie,’ and retired into her room. 

Next forenoon, after our return from the 
morning’s gathering, she took Annie into her 
room: I was by her side. The lady was 
more composed. A small bundle in a black 
silx handkerchief lay on a little table. 
** Annie,’”’ said she, “I am now going to 
leave you. I would reward your kindness, 
but I have not the power. Whatever is in 
this room, I leave to you: it is not much. 
Farewell, good Annie; we shall never meet 
again until we meet in Heayen.”” Her voice 
faltered ; both were in tears. I got the little 
bundle on my head : ‘* God comfort you, poor 
lady,” said Annie, as we went out. When 
we came within a few doors of the hotel, the 
lady took the bundle from me, and gave me 
a piece of silver. There was a post-chaise at 
the door ; a gentleman handed her in, and it 
drove away. I returned to Annie, and shewed 
her my riches, elate with joy ; but Annie was 
weeping. 

That day, we removed what was of use to. 
Annie, and she disposed of the other articles. 
There was not much ; but it was a treasure 
to poor Annie, and enabled her to procure 
several little comforts, and me a cheap second- 
hand dress. 

Of a yery different character was Miss 
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Jane, who exhibited, in the room on our left, 
a melancholy specimen of human frality : her 
life was a series of broken resolutions, sin, 
and repentance. Her relations were wealthy 
and respectable, but she had worn out their 
endurance by her evil habits, and she was 
disowned by them: the lust for ardent spirits 
was her bane. She was not always, how- 
ever, under the influence of this passion ; but 
would for weeks be sober and industrious. 
She was expert at needle-work of the highest 
quality, and could maintain herself genteelly 
and comfortably. 

In her lucid intervals, she was all peni- 
tence and self-upbraiding ; she was even re- 
ligious, and attended church regularly. At 
these times, Annie would say: ‘ I trust Miss 
Jane is at last a reformed woman.” Vain 
hope! Perhaps next morning, as we went 

_out, we would find her asleep at her door, in 
a helpless state of intoxication. Then she 
would continue a new course of drinking until 
all her former earnings were gone, and any 
clothes she could spare in pawn, to be re- 
deemed again by toil andin penitence. Such 
was this victim of a low passion — still young 
and handsome, when dressed and in her sober 
periods. Annie often remonstrated and ex- 
horted with her. She would say: ‘ Poor 
lost woman! Lost in this world and the 
world to come; for the Scriptures say again 
and again: ‘No drunkard shall enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.’ ’’ 

Miss Jane would tartly reply : ‘‘ Annie, I 
am not a drunkard —I only take a ramble at 
a time ; but for weeks, I never taste or care 
for it ; not like some of our neighbors, who 
are never sober when they can get drink. I 
scorn the name of drunkard!’’ Such was 
Miss Jane. 

After the Mourning Lady left us, the room 
soon got a new tenant. Like her, he had 
not the appearance of the usual occupiers of 
these wretched dens, for rooms they could 
scarcely be called — they were low and camp- 
ceiled, the windows small, and looking only 
on the sky, or the roofs of the opposite build- 
ings. The new tenant’s appearance was gen- 
tle and subdued ; but there was a fire in his 
eye at times, as it gleamed from under his 
high pale brow. His clothing was genteel, 
but bare, aged, and well-kept. I soon 
learned that he was an unsuccessful artist, 
who had come to the city, unknown to fame, 
to court her favors in a new sphere of action. 
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When not reading to Annie, I spent my time 
in his room, gazing in wonder on the crea- 
tions of his pencil — the beautiful forms that, 
to my young mind, he made to rise out of 
nothing, and remain permanent on the panel. 
I saw them assume their forms, but I could 
not comprehend how; I thought it was 
something more than human. 

Beautiful as they were, he could not live 
upon them, scarcely by them. I was his 
agent in the sale of his pictures, and carried 
them to the pawn or the dealers, asking a 
small sum, but oftener taking what I could 
get for them. He had no choice, however: 
one I was told to ask five shillings for, 
brought me an offer uf only two shillings and 
sixpence ; this was among his first. I carried 
it back to him, and told what I had been of- 
fered. Iknew he had not got his breakfast, 
and had nothing in the house. With a des- 
ponding look, he said, ‘‘ Charlie, I have no 
choice : go, take the money ; but it is far too 
small a sum for such a picture.”’ 

Away I ran back to the dealer; but he 
would now only give me two shillings, and I 
took them. The artist sighed when I gave 
him the pittance, and sent me for bread and 
cheese with half of it. 

Thus he struggled or, taking for his works 
what I could get. At times, I was told to 
come back with another. The artist never 
went himself: he was far too bashful — a feel- 
ing I knew nothing about at this time. For 
several months, he had struggled on, and was 
getting lower and lower in spirits. His pic- 
tures did not, by the prices I got from the 
dealers, appear to rise in the public opinion, 
and want was pressing hard upon him. 
‘* Charlie,”’ said he to me, ‘‘ I will make one 
effort more. I have a favorite sketch I have 
kept for happier times: I will try it at my 
utmost need. If it fails, I will forsake my 
art for ever, for I cannot live by it, and I 
must have mistaken my talent.”’ 

The picture was taken to a dealer ; he gave 
me five shillings for it, and bade me call 
again in a day or two with another. I re- 
turned to the artist rejoicing, and told what 
the dealer had said; but I never saw him so 
much depressed. He wrought none for the 
next two days. At length hunger pressed : 
I got one that he had by him, and ran to the 
dealer. ‘I do not care for this,’’ he said; 
‘* bring me a companion to the last, and I will 
give you the same sum for it.”’ 
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I begged him to take the one I brought, 
and he gave me two shillings for it. Iran 
to the artist with the money, and told him 
the order I had got, thinking he would re- 
joice ; for five shillings seemed to me a large 
sum. I expected to see him pleased — not s0 : 
he groaned, and buried his face in his hands. 
** Ts it come to this?’ said he. ‘‘ How can 
I have mistaken my vocation so much?” 
At length he raised his head — his eyes were 
damp: ‘‘ My poverty, and not my will, con- 
sents.”” The picture was finished, true to 
the time, and I was despatched with it. It 
was on a small panel, for the artist was too 
poor to paint a large one, or time from his 
wants to spare: he painted for bare life. 

When I reached the shop, almost breath- 
less with the haste I made, there was a gentle- 
man in conversation with the dealer. I have 
said I was not bashful ; so I went boldly up 
to the counter, nor heeded the gestures the 
dealer made me to keep back and leave the 
shop. I was too anxious to get the money, 
and carry it to the artist ; and placing it upon 
the counter before him, said : ‘“‘ You promised 
me five shillings; it is the same size as the 
other one.’’ He would have covered the 
I pertina- 


picture, but it was not yet dry. 
ciously stood by the counter, and insisted 


upon having the money. The gentleman 
looked at the picture, then at the dealer. 

** Why,” said he, ‘‘ this is the companion 
to the one I bought from you the other day, 
for which you charged me two guineas. What 
is the price, boy?” 

** Five shillings, sir,’ was my answer. He 
looked at the dealer, who was looking at me 
as if he could have killed me on the spot. 

‘** For shame!’ said he to the dealer. “I 
will deal with the artist himself. Here, poor 
boy, are the two guineas.I was to have paid 
for it, and a shilling to yourself. Give this 
card to the artist, and tell him to call on me.’’ 

I ran out of the shop, and reached home 
breathless from joy and the speed with which 
T had run up the long turnpike-stair to our 
garret. Iran first to Annie to give her my 
shilling —a great sum to her, for she was 
now in bad health, and very frail, and unable 
to wander far at night or morning. The 
anxious artist heard my joyous voice as I told 
her my good-fortune : he came in hastily, and 
I gave him the two pound-notes and the two 
shillings, with the card, and told him what 
the gentleman had said. 
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He leaped for joy, then sank into a chair, 
and remained silent for some time, gazing on 
the card. The money he seemed not to care 
for—it remained jn his hand unlooked at: 
he seemed to me as if he cared not about the 
money — the small bit of card engrossed his 
whole thought. When he rose to go into his 
own room — ‘‘ Charlie,”’ said he, ‘‘ here are 
the odd shillings for you: I am still your 
debtor.’’ This was a white day for us all. 

That same day,-the artist’s garb was im- 
proved, and he came home with a larger 
canvas than I had ever seen him use before. 
He was in great spirits; and he set to work, 
and whistled or sung from daylight until 
twilight : the canvas glowed under his brush 
as I stood by his side gazing in admiration. 
At length the picture was finished, and taken 
home. On his return, joy and hope shone in 
his countenance : he was most liberal to me. 
He painted only two or three more pictures in: 
the garret, which he left for a more respectable 
lodging. He was at length known to fame, 
and no longer at the mercy of the dealers, 
who would now have offered pounds for the 
shillings they had given me. 

It will seem surprising that in a community 
like ours there was a miser! There was, 
indeed, a revolting character, a neighbor in 
the garret, the poorest of the poor inmates, 
for he was haunted by the demon of poverty, 
in the spirit of greed. He was always whining 
and complaining, yet the inmates affirmed that 
he had money, and could live better than he 
did. He was not an aged man, yet lean and 
haggard in his appearance, as if bowed down 
by years. He was always begging from the 
other inmates: he denied himself even neces- 
sary food. He had a box of hardware, spec- 
tacles, and other goods ; but, if we could be- 
lieve him, he rever made any sales : he begged 
from his neighbors a share of their scanty 
meals, and sat by their firesides until he was 
unwelcome. But he cared not for their hints 
to retire—even insult fell unheeded on his 
ears, so long as he enjoyed the comforts of a 
fire, a thing he never had in his own room. 

Yet this miserable man had once lived in 
affluence, and was liberal and humane, until 
by some mishap —I never knew of what na- 
ture — was sunk to beggary, when his whole 
nature changed. He had one daughter, 
who had been for a time the companion of 
his misfortunes. In his most abject want, 
she had been married to an industrious trades- 
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man, depending only on his labor, and having 
little to bestow upon her father. Several 
times she came to visit him, and bring a few 
comforts, such as she could spare from her 
poor home — her father accepting everything, 
yet grumbling. He was always in want — 
the pest of the whole garret. I will not 
dwell much longer on him. 

At length, after four days of continued ab- 
sence, Annie and the neighbors became anx- 
ious to know what had become of this miser- 
able being, for no one had heard him go out. 
I was sent to his daughter, and brought her 
with me. When the door was forced, I shall 
never forget the sight that presented itself. 
Upon the almost bare floor lay the emaciat- 
ed body of the old man, his arm stretched 
towards a few crusts that lay before him, but 
not within his reach. All was misery within 
the room, and his time-worn clothes were on 
his person ; but he was cold in death. He 
had evidently been taken ill, and, unable to 
help himself or call for aid, had died from 
want. 

When his daughter and Annie were strip- 
ping the body to dress the corpse, they were 
astonished at the weight of the vest and small- 
clothes ; and on examining them, and open- 
ing up the quilting, for it was all lined and 
sewed over with rags, they found guineas, 
half-guineas, and crowns — I never heard how 
many —all concealed in the clothes. I only 
saw the heap upon the table. The old miser 
was buried, and the daughter’s husband be- 
came a prosperous tradesman. in the city. 

How different was rough Tom, as we called 
him — open and free, beloved by all the in- 
mates, full of frolic and humor, yet often very 
annoying to Annie when in his cups; al- 
though he had a great regard for her, and I 
was his favorite. He had spent his youth in 
the army; for twenty-seven years he had 
served his king and country in many lands. 

It was my greatest pleasure to sit and lis- 
ten to his marvellous tales, as he told me of 
his campaigns in America. He had been in 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and was. with 
Burgoyne when he surrendered. How my 
young blood curdled as he told of the fierce 
Red ‘‘ Engins ’? — their massacres and their 
scalpings — of peaceful homes consumed, and 
blackened bodies. I trembled as I listened ; 
yet there was a fascination that held me fast, 
or I would have fled. When I left his room, 
his stories flitted before my imagination like 
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a phantasmagoria : Red Indians and scalpings 
haunted me in all their horrors ; yet I loved 
to hear Thomas tell of them. j 

Of all the inmates of the garret, Tom was 
the most scrupulously clean. When he went 
out, his shoes, whether good or bad, were 
shining-black, and every article he wore was 
well brushed. He might with economy have 
starved comfortably enough through life, for 
he had a pension of ninepence a day for his 
service and wounds; but economy and Tom 
had never been acquainted, and when he drew 
his pension, which he did twice a year, it was 
a saturnalia in our garret until all was spent, 
for everybody must partake of his hospitality, 
and Tom was in his glory as the head and 
promoter of the feasting and revelry. 

When all was spent, then came want and 
suffering again. Tom would go out and ply 
as a porter on the streets for any light work 
he could get to do, for he was far from strong : 
age and hard service had shaken almost to a 
ruin a naturally iron frame. He was often 
as much pinched as any of us, but, like an 
old soldier, suffered without complaint : all he 
looked forward to in this world was next pay- 
day, as he called it. He took the world as it 
came, or, rather, as he made it. 

The other occupants of this garret-floor had 
never been but what they were, pure birds of 
prey —venders of matches and other small- 
wares, and never had a higher ambition ; en- 
joying heartily any little good-fortune that fell 
to them in the course of the day’s excursions. 
Annie and I were made partakers — for we of 
the garret were a commonwealth — often of 
misery, and sometimes of gleams of happiness 
between. 

To-morrow was a day we never thought of 
providing for. Want was ever at our side ; 
and the present employed all our energies. 

The period of my abode with Annie was 
now drawing toaclose. For six years she 
had cherished me as a son: she did all in her 
power to keep me free from vice; but I was 
too young to understand her admonitions. My 
memory was well stored with psalms, ques- 
tions, and texts of Scripture, but I saw little 
around me save scenes of profanity and dissi- 
pation. Except in Annie, I saw no shade of 
self-restraint. I loved the soldier, notwith- 
standing, even in his cups ; and Miss Jane in 
her sober moods ; and likewise the Mourning 
Lady while she was with us, for Annie loved 
her. With all the others, I was on good 
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terms: I saw neither good nor evil in their 
ways, save in their drunkenness when they 
annoyed me. I was the petof all. Youn 
as I was, I was their messenger; wily an 
sharp, and active as a kid; learned above 
my years, for I could write a ish hand. 
For this, I was indebted to Miss Jane, who 
taught me in order that I might write beg- 

ing-letters to her friends; and often I 
Songs her answers with money in them, if 
I might judge by their weight. 

Poor Annie, worn out with age and toil, 
was now unable to go her wonted rounds. 
My scanty gatherings were unable to — 
us; but the other inmates spared something 
from their scanty means, and Miss Jane 
nursed her as a daughter, and never got tip- 
sy during her illness. Annie was calm and 
resigned, and even wished for death; her 
only regret was to leave me destitute. At 

, the hour came. I was sitting by her 
side on the miserable bed, weeping ; a few of 
the female inmates were in the room, for even 
to the vicious a death-bed is a solemn scene. 
Annie had lain for some time as if life had 
fled; no one spoke to disturb the passing 
spirit ; a dead silence was in the room. She 
revived, as if by an effort ; ak gr her 
cold hand on my head, attempted to speak, 
but so indistinctly, I could not understand 
her. I thought I could distinguish _ the 
words, ‘*Trust in God:” her d fell 
from my head; she gave a deep sigh — it 
was her last. 

By whom, or where, she was buried, I 
never knew. Four men came with a plain 
blackened coffin, and carried her to her si- 
lent grave: no mourner followed. Miss Jane 

t a bottle of whisky, and gave the neigh- 

rs a dram, and then commenced one of her 
drinking rambles. 

I was once again without a friend on earth. 
The little furniture she had was taken by the 
landlord for arrears of rent. For several 
nights, I slept alone in the empty room, 
almost dead with fear ; for I had heard from 
Annie and the others fearful stories of ghosts 
and other unearthly things, which those who 
told of them firmly believed in. Darkness 
and solitude chilled my young heart more 
than the cold I suffered ; but dire necessi 
overcame my terrors. I went no more fort 
to gather. I got a morsel from the inmates 
for running their messages, and Miss Jane 
was very kind, for I was useful to her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar length Annie’s room was taken 8- 
sion of by a new tenant; an old blind fid- 
dler, with his aged wife. I begged them to 
allow me to remain with them; and they 
agp | agreed to my request, for she was 
frail, and he required y to lead him 
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forth and extend his rounds. With pleasure 
I undertook the task: I felt I had advanced 
a step in life ; poor Annie’s had ended where 
mine began. I was no more urged forth be- 
fore the dawn, winter and summer, to grope 
in garbage for bare life. 

commenced my task next afternoon. I 
had no bashful feelings to subdue ; I rather 
felt proud as, barefoot and in rags, I led 
Willie through the streets. We never beg- 
ged, but took all the —— that were given 
us as he played through the streets. He 
had a double object in view ; for, blind as he 
was, he was an excellent violinist, and was 
often engaged for evening parties, where 
they wished a dance. As we wandered 
through the streets at night, we were at 
times taken away in haste to tradesmen’s 
houses, where parties of young people were 
assembled, and who felt their enjoyment in- 
complete without a dance. 

I now made a change, from want and 
suffering to luxury and comfort. AsI led 
Willie home, warm, well-fed, and comforta- 
ble, the contrast was forced upon me as we 
walked along the same streets where Annie 
and I had a short time before, at the same 
hours, wandered cold, hungry, and dejected. 
These parties were our windfalls, and pretty 
frequent at New Years’ time. 

illie, after I had been a few weeks with 
him, was so pleased with me that he bought 
me a suit of second-hand clothes. I was no 
more clad in rags ;-but my old clothes were 
carefully kept as a check upon me, to be at 
once reassumed in the event of my misbehav- 
ing. We never went out until towards the 
afternoon ; in the fore of the day, he 
taught me to sing to his fiddle. My voice 
was not powerful, but sweet and flexible ; and 
my ear was correct. I was now a great ac- 
quisition to him, for he took up the ballad- 
trade. I sung, and the bal went from 
us thick as snow-flakes for a time; but by 
and by the buisness slackened; yet it was 
still remunerating. In the winter months, 
our harvest lay in the city ; but as soon as 
the month of June or Saly came round, we 
set off on our country saul. 
It being war-time, we selected our son: 
accordingly ; there is a tact even in ballad- 
singing in the city. We sung such as— 
There was a Gallant Soldier, on Sentry he 
did stand; Fullerton’s Light Horse ; Come 
all ye Gallant Sailors bold; Behold Poor 
Will, just come from Drill; Hey, Bonn 
Lass, will you lie in a Barrack? these too. 
well, relieved with a love-song now and then. 
Up among yon Cliffy Rocks ; The Broom o’ 
Cowdenknowes ; Logie 0’ Buchan ; and Come 
under my Plaidie—a new song and a favor- 
ite. Such as these were our town-stock, 
and we throve on them. Willie told me, 
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that within his recollection the taste of the 
people had completely cha: , for at one 
time it was only garlands and long stories of 
ghosts that attracted; now, these did not 
sell. In the country, however, such ditties 
were still Ly aoa and they sold well ; such 
as — It is a Sailor of whom I write ; Gregor 
Ghost ; Molly Bawn; The Douglas Trage- 
ay The 4 House 0’ Airlie; Edom o’ 

ordon. The love-songs were the same as 
in the towns, but the tragical ballads sok 
best. This was the happiest period of m 
life; I had no care, I had no want: yet 
have sung for hours with no heart to sing, 
but compelled by the certainty of a sly blow 
on the head from the end of Willie’s bow, if 
I slackened. He made me always stand at 
his right side, and he struck so dextrously, 
no one could see the blow ; for he only drew 
a longer bow, that the end of it might reach 
me. 

Blind as he was, he was sharp as a hawk : 
I dared not leave his side for a minute ; and 
at night he would hold my two hands in his, 
while he searched my pockets, lest I had 
concealed a LE ey , and made me chew 
a piece of bread, lest I had one in my mouth. 
He was not cruel, however, although he was 
jealous. I was strictly honest to him; and 
mechanically said’ my prayers every night 
and morning: the id man listened, and 
called me a good boy, but never prayed him- 
self. The strange associates with whom we 
were often forced to mix in the low lodging- 
houses often scoffed, but never interrupted 
me. 

We were in our wanderings through Fife ; 
it was a summer evening ; the clothes Willie 
had her me I had much outgrown, and 
they had been sorely pieced and patched by 
Mary his wife. I was singing away—a 
crowd of people stood sound was selling 
fast, for I had just finished The Guidwife o 
Auchtermuchty, and I now began The Hunt- 
ing of Cheviot Chase. For this, Willie had 
a tune peculiarly his own: as the verses oc- 
curred, his music was fierce, and again it 
wailed — every note was an echo of the song ; 
no one could give its spirit-stirring strain 
better than he. All stood admiring; but I 
noticed a very genteel little boy, about my 
own size and age, who was close byme. His 
whole mind seemed engrossed ; his features 
and arms were all in action unconsciously ; 
he expressed every sentiment of the ballad ; 
and when [ finished, his eyes were filled with 
tears, while his face was flushed and his 
hands clenched. We were going to give 
over for the day, and were about to leave the 
place, when he said: ‘‘ Please, do not go, 
until I bring mamma; you must si that 
song to her, for I love it, and she 


1 
you well.”’ “7. 
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. Ina 94 minutes, a —— ci came for us. 
sang the song twice: the hanging on 
his sodhets cuae, and she fom be 
smiling at his enthusiasm. When I finished 
the second time, he began to whisper to her, 
and I heard the words: ‘‘ Dear mamma, you 
don’t know that he is undeserving. 0! 
mamma, he sings so prettily, and he is so 
poor ; pray do, mamma.’’ She wasa widow ; 
this her only child. 

We were taken into the kitchen, and 
plentifully led: after which she called 
me to her, and questioned me._ I told hermy 
sad tale, and everything about good Annie, 
and all her kindness to me. The lady put 
some quéstions from the Scriptures, which I . 
answered readily; repeating, likewise, a 
psalm to her. Thanks to Annie, my mind 
was stored with such matters ; although at 
this time the psalms and the ballads held 
equal rank in my mind. I was repeating a 
second psalm, when the boy interposed: 
‘OQ! mamma,”’ said he, “let him sing the 
song again ; I love it better than psalms ; and 
give him the last dress I wore. Pray do, 
mamma, and I will be a good boy for a very 
long time.’’ She kissed her son, and I was 
dressed in the cast clothes from shoe to cap, 
equipped like a butterfly new out of its 
chrysalis, and as proud as boy could be. 

I have always found that there is no pleas- 
ure without some pain, for until this hour, 
I never had had a shoe upon my feet; my 
first pair, although they went easily on, 
pinched me sorely for a time, and caused me 
great uneasiness ; vanity, however, enabled 
me to bear it, for vanity feels no pain. I 
had another ordeal to undergo; for Willie 
was much displeased, and said my vanit 
would ruin him. He carefully groped me all 
over, and in anger ordered me to - back for. 
my old dress and resume it, or I should be 
his destruction. For the first time I rebelled, 
and he grew warm ; but I kept out of his 
reach, and threatened rather to run away 
and leave him, than relinquish my new dress. 
He murmured, but was forced to yield. He 
soon grew reconciled, for my smart dress 
rather increased his gains ; the people pitied 
us more when they saw so wd Soaed a boy 
forced to sing ballads with his aged father. 
I was so docile and obedient, everybody took 
me for his son. 

Willie himself was not in rags ; his dress 
was plain, but not patched, for the fiddler 
scorned the name of Vegan, and the idea of 
charity. I often heard him say, when roused 
by the taunt, his head erect, and his white 
sightless eyes rolling as he spurned the epi- 
thet: “‘Iam no , Lam a musician; I 

ive value forall I get : music is worth gold. 
fr I am not paid with gold, the fault is not 
mine; merit is not always rewarded. For- 
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eign music I have no taste for: but name 
any tune, reel or strathspey, or any lilt from 
Johnnie's Gray Breeks to Logie 0’ Buchan, 
andI will give you them in true Scottish 
style.”’ Such was his opinion of himself; 
and, I must own, he had a wild melody in 
his playing that charmed his hearers, al- 
though a taught ear might have found many 
faults. At wedding, kirn, or banquet, Willie 
would have been preferred by the guests to a 
more correct performer without his spirit. 

These displays of temper took place only 
when circumstances compelled us to stop at 
night in the low haunts of vagrants, where 
I witnessed the same scenes as in our garret. 
Many of them were lazy impostors; others 
were objects of charity, aged or maimed, un- 
fit for work ; but all were improvident, for 
to-morrow seldom found them possessed of 
any part of what they had obtained the day 
before. Meal in the country, their chief 
alms, they found means to dis of to the 
industrious poor, who scorned to beg, but 
were pinched by want: in the towns, they 
got in general money; but all complained 
that the begging-trade had much fallen off 
since they first knew it. 

One day we got scent of a wedding that 
was to take place in a village a few miles 
from where we were performing. This was 
an occasion not to be let slip; so away we 
went, and arrived in the village the day be- 
fore its occurrence, 7 were fortunate 
enough to be en . It was a pay or pen- 
ny eading t eiden harvest for Willie, 
as well as for the young couple — for the ob- 
ject of a pay-wedding is to raise a sum of 
money for the bride and bridegroom. The 
admission to the wedding-feast was two shil- 
lings, the dancers paying the fiddler, and 
anybody who chose to come on these terms 
was made welcome. 

We reached the place on a Thursday after- 
noon; all was prepared, and a large barn 
fitted up with benches and tables for the 
gueste, a space being cleared before the barn 
or the dancers. Here, as the evening came 
on, Willie began ; he fiddled vigorously, for 
he was in high spirits, and the dancers 
seemed never to tire. The ale and whisky 
were not spared until it was growing late ; 
I dare say they would have danced all night, 
but for the eccengricity of Willie’s fiddle, 
which gradually n to emit strange sounds 
—a mixture of discords, without tune or 
time. Willie, however, was in general a 
strictly sober man. 

Next morning I was up betimes; all the 
village dames were in full employment, cook- 
ing the wedding-feast or preparing for it. 
All was joy and gladness, and my vocal pow- 

ers were in full requisition. I sang, Fy, let 
us a’ to the Bridal Sor there will ' lilting 
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there; The Bride came in frae the Byre; 
Screw up your Pipes; Johnny Cooper, and 
my other wedding-songs. I was feasted, and 
got pence besides. It was far in the fore- 
noon before my master awoke outof a death- 
like sleep, sick and oppressed with head-ache ; 
but I got him breakfast, and he began to 
recover. The bride was to be conducted 
home at three o’clock: the strangers had 
begun to arrive long before that hour, and I 
was set to sing, Willie accompanying me. 
I was singing [f I had a wife was round as 
a Plum ——, when a shout arose from the 
audience of ‘‘ The bride! the bride!” I 
took my master’s hand, and led him forward 
a few paces, when we struck up Fy, let us 
a’ to the Bridal, for there will be lilting there, 
and advanced until we reached the front of 
the procession. Close behind us came the 
cart with the bride’s plenishing, laden high, 
and on the top of all was her spinning- 
wheel, Aircel. with gaudy ribbons stream- 
ing in the breeze: the horse was also deco- 
rated. Next followed the bride, led by her 
maidens and relatives. When the procession 
reached the door of the bridegroom, his 
mother broke the bridal-cake over the head 
of the bride, kissed and welcomed her home, 
amidst loud huzzas and the firing of fowling- 
ieces. : 

The tables were soon loaded with the feast, 
and the guests sat down after grace was 
said; and a long one it was, for the aged 
elder who spoke it touched on many sub- 
jects. At length Amen came, and the clat- 
ter of ns, knives and forks, was the only 
sound heard for a time. Willie and I were 
not overlooked. We sat in a corner, and 
had of the best as soon as the company were 
satisfied; and that was very ily, for 
everybody ate as if it had been for a wager. 
The tables were then cleared, and prepara- 
tions for the dance commenced; while the 
old people retired to another house, to enjoy 
themselves over their cups. 

Willie and I were perched upon a table- 
top, and the dancing began with vigor: two 
reels on the floor at once. It was a stirring 
scene ; such shouts, such whoops, such crack- 
ing of fingers, such noisy beating of time 
and stamping of feet, can only be heard at a 
harvest-home or a penny-wedding. But 
towards the termination, as the drink began 
to take effect, jealousies arose, and high 
words, and even blows, were exchanged ; so 
Willie and I slipped off, and left the tumult 
behind. 

For more than two years, I led blind Wil- 
lie, and was happy and content, singing in 
the streets of my native city in winter and 
spring, and wandering in the country during 
the summer months: yet our gains were not 
We never wanted, but we never had 


great. 
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much to fall back upon. It was in the sec- 
ond winter after our return from our wan- 
derings, poor Willie sickened and died; and 
Margaret, his wife, aged and frail, was re- 
moved to the workhouse. Poor Willie Scott, 
he was always kind to me, and I loved him 
and Margaret for their kindness; but not as 
I loved ie. He taught me to sing for 
his own sake; Annie taught me for mine. 
He was not religious, neither was he profane : 
like thousands of others, he neither believed 
nor disbelieved ; his mind was a blank as 
dark as his eyes, stored only with songs and 
ballads, which he sang unconscious of their 
beauties. 

I was again alone in the world, and felt 
my destitute condition more keenly than at 
Annie’s death. I had more knowledge of 
the world; yet I knew not how to earn a 
morsel of bread. I was averse to return to 
the gathering — indeed, the thing was hope- 
less; for it could not ibly do more than 
sustain me in life, aT) now no home 
to sleep in, and no means of procuring 
clothing. The dress I had received from 
the lady was greatly worn; but this was 
not the worst. I had outgrown it much: it 
stuck to me, and hampered all my motions. 
My cuffs did not reach my wrists by more 
than an inch, and my trousers had long bid- 
den my ankles farewell. Stockings or shoes 
I had none; a shirt I did not possess; nei- 
ther did I miss it. Such, at this period, was 
poor Charlie. 

I lurked about the old garret, and must 
have starved, had it not been for some of the 
inmates, who at night gave me a small por- 
‘tion of their scanty fare. Miss Jane had 

me; so had Tom; but where they were I 

id not know, nor was it of much impor- 
tance, for slender are the ties that bind the 
poor: their sympathies are strong when in 
contact; but when dispersed, their own ne- 
cessities absorb all their cares. 

I felt this could not last long. The new 
inmates of the garret were strangers to me. 
The one that occupied the Mournful Lady’s 
room, the best in the front, was a woman at 
the furthest verge of middle life. She had 
two sons about my own age, and gained a 
livelihood by fortune-telling ; living well, in 

eral, upon the credulity of others. 

ong her visitors were many well-dressed 
females ; in appearance far above the rank 
of the low and ignorant: she read their tea- 
cups, cut the cards, and interpreted their 
dreams. I never was present, neither were 
her sons, at any of these consultations : when 
a knock at the door was heard, we disap- 
peared until the visitors took their depart- 
ure 


When visitors were few and far between, 
she used to go out with a basket contaning 
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some articles, on pretence of selling them at 
the doors of gentlemen’s houses, where she 
imposed upon the servant-girls. She was 
improvident and dissipated, and, with all 
her gains, was often as poor as any inmate 
of the garret. Her boys were without edu- 
cation ; they could not read, and scrupled 
not to pilfer. Their mother never checked 
them for anything they either did or said: 
she had been herself well instructed in all 
the branches of female education, and was 
well connected ; but, having made a foolish 
and ill-assorted marriage, against the wishes 
of her parents and relations, had gradually 
sunk, along with her husband, from stage to 
stage, at each stage leaving behind them a 
little of any good principle they had. After 
her husband 
based. 
There were other two aged widows, bas- 
ket-women, struggling with honest pride 
through the last scenes of life. The earlier 
iode of their life, although not wealthy, 
ad been calm and happy —sad reverse ! — 
yet I never heard them murmur at their 
resent lot: they were sober and pious. 
They were my friends, and gave me shelter, 
for the weather was very severe.. One fire 
in the evening served them both; for they 
could not afford two. There was another 
shared the same fire with me ; I may say he 


8 death, she became quite de- 


was in the garret, but not of it. Poor man! 
he had mistaken his calling. He was about 
fifty years of age, tall and thin; his hair, 


seanty and grizzled, fast verging to gray ; 
his clothes, of an antique fashion, clean and 
threadbare ; he was humble and mild in ad- 
dress, but his figure was uncouth. His fa- 
ther was a small farmer, whose ambition 
was to see his son a minister, and while he 
lived, he had ae oer difficulty contrived 
to get him educated and passed: but the 
poor dominie had not the least talent for or- 
atory, and his voice was thin and weak. 
What his abilities were as a scholar, I can- 
not say; but for years he had obtained a 
scanty living by private teaching, though 
latterly, even this had nearly failed him, 
and he must have starved, save for the din- 
ners and suppers he got from old acquaint- 
ances. He was not dissipated; he was 
sinking fast to his grave through heart-sick- 
ness, brought on by want and blighted 
hopes. 
could not be a burden on the poor wid- 
ows, for I could aid them in nothing : I often 
wished I had had only five shillings, to buy 
a box and furnish a small pack. I had 
heard of small beginnings ; but where was I 
to get one ?— how was I toearn it? Once 
I mentioned my wish to the fortune-teller’s 
sons ; they urged me to join with them, and 
go a-pilfering, and I would soon get more 
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than five shillings. The temptation was 


great ; but there was something within me 
that made me revolt at the thought of dis- 


honesty : it must, doubtless, have been the | 


result of Annie’s teachings. I went 
out for a few days, and sung in the streets ; 
bat all I secelved barely kept me in life. sI 
was too young, however, to despair. Even 
now I remember how eagerly I looked forth 
through our dingy window as soon as day- 
light came in, to ascertain what kind of 
weather it was; and if the frost was gone, 
and the day looked mild, I felt a thrill of 
gladness. At present, I look back upon this 
period of my life as an unpleasant dream. 

I had offered myself as a drum-boy to all 
the recruiting-parties in town: I had gone 
to the seaport, and offered myself as a ship- 
boy; but my size, for I was small of my 
age, and my youth, caused me to be rejected. 
I would have sold myself asa slave to any 
one, had I had an offer — anything to escape 
my present misery. The month of February 
found me singing in the streets; there was 
a biting wind that blew through me when I 


did not strain my voice ; my teeth chattered | 


in my head; my fingers and toes ached so 
much that I could not restrain my tears, 
which stole silently down my face. [ had 
not tasted food that morning ; it was now 
past mid-day ; I was almost in a sinkin 
state. I had no ballads to give for half- 
nee ; but still Isang. No one stopped to 
ear me ; it was far too cold. Still I ex- 
erted my voice to the utmost; for, had I 
slackened my efforts, I should have broken 
down. It was Up among yon Cliffy Rocks. 
I was on the point of giving over in despair, 
for I felt my strength failing fast, when a 
shubby-genteel dressed man stopped for a 
minute to listen. I looked piteously at him 
when I ended the song; he gave me a pen- 
ny, and said: ‘‘ Boy, sing that song again.”’ 
O what an effect that penny had! —a din- 
ner in its train, and perhaps asecond penny ! 
My spirits rose ; I sang it with a: When 
I concluded, he inquired if I could sing any 
others. Isang Ca’ the Ewes to the Knowes. 
At the conclusion, I did not hold out my 
hand —I never begged. I thought he was 
going away ; but he feve me another penny, 
and inquired if I could sing many others. 
“Yes, sir,’ I replied; ‘‘any one you 
please, from Child Morris to Logie o’ Bu- 
chan.’’ He smiled; and bade me follow 
him ; and this I did with pleasure, until we 
came to one of the low neighborhoods of the 


city. 

i was here led ‘by him into a room where 
@ comely young woman was seated at a table 
in the window ; she looked at me in surprise 
as I stood close by the door, shivering with 
cold. After whispering together for some 
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| time, I was in a sullen tone desired by the 
/woman to come in and warm myself. How 
| genial it felt; I had not been near such a 
re for weeks. In a short time dinner was 
| prepared ; and after the two were done, a 
| plentiful portion'was given tome. All my 
misery was forgotten ; I felt as if transported 
into another world; and the fear of bein; 
turned out was the only thought that dam 


"Hi a | 
hen dinner was over, I was desired to 
sing. I sung several songs, and gave satis- 
faction to my listeners: they then inquired 
if I could dance as well as I , or if ever 
I had been with show-people. I said I could 
read and write, but I could not dance. ‘‘As 
| for reading or writing,”’ said they, “‘ we have 
little use for it; but if you had been a good 
,dancer, it would have suited us better.” 
| They then inquired after my parents: I told 
them my sad tale, and that I never had had 
\a friend in the world but good Annie and 
‘blind Willie; and they were both dead. 
|The young woman, shed tears, and said: 
‘Poor fellow, your lot has been very hard ; 
but if you behave well and will stay with us, 
| a8 we are in want of a singing boy, we will be 
| good to you.”” My heart filled; I could not 
| speak ; but tears of joy burst forth as T gave 
| consent. 
| Ina short time, Leonora gave me soap and 
water, and made me wash myself, for 1 was 
sorely begrimed ; cleanliness had never been 
u upon me, even by Annie, save on the 
/Sa pachonny for cleanliness amongst 
the very poor ill suits their squalid misery. 
After my ablution, she trimmed and combed 
my long yellow hair, that hung in ringlets 
over my shoulders; and I remember she 
| gazed upon me, and kissed me as if by im- 
ulse. 
. My new protector laughed, and said: 
‘* Leonora, have I not made a good hit? 
We must clothe the hoy.”’ 

‘* Not so fast,’’ she replied ; ‘*I must hear 
him again. Do you take me for a fool, 
Bellino? (This was the name he at present 
went by.) I must hear him again.”’ 

** You jade, do you not believe me? Up 
Charlie, and let her hear you again.” 

.. struck up.and sang Coming through the 

e. 

ar a taught singer, found at 
fault with the time and cadence ; andI told 
her that was the time and manner in which 
I had sung when I accompanied Willie’s 





fiddle. My new master now brought a violin 
from the next room, and played; I accom- 
panying him for some time in quick and 
slow airs, for every one of which I had a 
Leonora was satisfied, and in any of 
with me. 


cheerfully 





80 
ot wen she knew, sung alo: 
| Bellino was in raptures again. 

















agreed to abide with them. I assisted Leon- 
ora in her household duties, and became a 
great favorite ; and, although my clothes 
were tight and tattered, she made me strictly 
clean in my person, feet, face, and hands, 
and I felt a comfort I had never dreamed of 


* until now. 


‘¢‘ Charlie,”’ said Bellino to me next fore- 
noon, ‘‘ your old songs and will do 
well enough at times, but I must teach you 
other songs; such as this.”” He gave me an 
Italian song, and bade me read it to him. 
I did my best to pronounce the words, but 
knew not the meaning of one of them; 
neither do I think he did so himself, for he 
did not translate it to me, and said if I got 
the words by heart, we could smother the 
pronunciation in the music to hide my Scot- 
tish accent. It was not long ere I could:re- 
peat it correctly ; he playing the air over 
two or three times before n to accom- 

y him. Thus was I occupied for many 
ys, rehearsing and learning, happy and 
content. 

My mind was stored with songs and bal- 
lads; but since Annie’s death, I had not 
learned one verse of a psalm, nor been in 
church, so feeble was the impression Annie’s 
training had made upon my young mind. 
At times I even swore a little, so contagious 
is bad example. Ever since her death, [ had 
become more and more remiss. I was too 
young to be vicious, even in the midst of vice ;, 
fearful of losing the favor of my protectors, 
I was diligent and submissive. Bellino told 
Leonora I sung Italian songs like a native, 
and that my name must be Signor Carlino. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuus matters went on for some time; I 
learning, and singing as often as required by 
their visitors: but my dress was not im- 
proved. I never went out but when sent a 
short message by Leonora. One afternoon, 
Bellino came home rather earlier than usual, 
in great spirits. 

‘* Leonora, my love,’’ said he, ‘‘I have 
got it arranged ; our party is made up, and 
we must prepare for our campaign. But 
how are we to raise the needful, my pretty 
one?’? There was a pause. ‘‘ Come, put 
me on the plan, my girl ; for my last shilling 
is chilled in my purse from want of a com- 

nion, and my heart feels heavy in my 

reast.’’ Another pause. ‘* What? not 
one word of consolation to your poor Belli- 
no?’ Leonora looked very grave. Then, 
pointing to me—‘‘ There is my hope,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ the leader to my ambition, Signor 
Carlino, as like a painted post asa gentleman. 
He cannot appear as he is ; he would not even 
make a scarecrow, his clothes fit so tight.’ 
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This he said partly to Leonora in an under 
voice, and then in a louder tone, ‘‘ Come, my 
hopes of success are placed on you ; do assist 
me, my sweet one.”’ 

I - mast, oy . timidly : Leonora 
sat silent, in deep thought. Atle , Tais- 
ing her head — ies - 

‘* Where can we go,”’ said she, ‘ but to 
our Uncle? Your watch he has already in 
his keeping ; I have two gowns, and a few 
other articles; I will give them into his 
charge until better times.’’ Bellino started, 
and embraced her, shouting, ‘‘ Glorious 
Apollo! Bellino is himself again! Look 
brisk, my beauty ; next to you, our Uncle is 
my only friend. Let us —— for golden 
poe rise before me. You shall a lady 

» my pretty one.”’ 

A bundle was soon made up, and Leonora 
went out with it, and returned with money. 
I was sent for liquor and victuals ; the even- 
ing was spent in feasting and singing, and 
anticipations of success. They, for that 
night, were the happiest of the happy, and 

8 
dress, to enable me to perform my part in 
the adventure, and appear before an audi- 
ence. For the first time in my life I retired 





ared their felicity, for I was to get anew . 


to my shake-down in the corner, in joyous . 


anticipation of the morrow. 


I was awakened through the night by their - 


wrangling and abusing one another ; I fe 
they were going to fight: they had sat and 
continued their potations until the liquor, 


which at first made them jovial and loving, : 


had at length sown discord. Gradually 
voices died away in sleep. When daylight 
enabled me to look canal Bellino sat on. hi 
chair, his head and arms resting on the table, 
sound asleep ; and Leonora, dressed as I saw 
her when I went to bed, lay asleep across the 
bed — the wrecks of their debauch covering 
the table and floor. 

It was late before they awoke, sick and 
feverish: I had got the room in order, all 
traces of the debauch removed, breakfast 
ready, and the kettle boiling. They were as 
loving as if no squabbling had happened the 
night before; but their heads ached, and 
their stomachs were sick ; they loathed food. 
I was sent for more liquor, and they mixed 
it with their tea, and in a short time rallied ; 
but during the whole forenoon they were 
very heavy and dull. 

4 the afternoon I was taken to a second- 
hand clothes-shop by Leonora, and fitted 
from shoe to cap; and when we came home, 
Bellino was much pleased with my appear- 
ance, but not more than I was with myself. 
My clothes were showy ; a broad-frilled shirt 
covered my shoulders, my neck and breast 
were bare, and m 


down my back. I had a genteel, boyish 





hair hung in ringlets. 
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bis new 


ai ce; Signor Carlino 
Hf = by his patrons 


title, and was no more call 
Charlie. 


In the evening visitors arrived ; they were 
three in number, and much Deiter dressed fe 


than master. They were all younger 
men—none of them above thirty years of 
age. I was introduced, and wap 8 mer 
by Leonora and Bellino. After a display of 
my powers I was so fortunate as to meet their 
approval. The evening was spent in consult- 
ations and matters of business: at length 
all was arranged. They appeared to be bet- 
ter supplied with money than Bellino, who 
bargained hard with them for my share of 
the profits, which were to be hisown. The 
whole went out together, and I was left 
alone: when they came home, [ know not. 
Next day the printer was set to work to 
print the bills. It had been resolved to begin 
the adventure in my native town. I was 
surprised at the number of the bills, but much 
more so when I saw, posted upon the walls 
and corners, a different one from any that 
had come home. How my young heart flut- 
tered! There, in large letters, after the 
notice of the concerts, were the names of 
Signor Bellino, Madame Leonora, and Signor 
Carlino Bellino. Here was a rise in the 
world for poor Charlie! I felt very proud ; 


the notice I was described as the 


I appeared all at once to have become some- 
ro 24 In 


“Infant Prodigy,’’ and I was called by Bel- |. 
‘lino, when he talked of me, “‘ an Artist,’’ as 
.they called themselves. 


ext evening the concert was to come off ; 


the forenoon was spent in rehearsal, and in 


the afternoon Leonora was busy washing, 


:starching, and ironing our scanty wardrobe, 


and arranging her dress during the time my 
shirt was drying— my only one. She did 
my hair in ringlets; my thin, pale cheeks 
were rouged ; Leonora’s and Bellino’s, which 


‘inclined to red rather much, were whitened 


with flour. In due time all of us were ready, 
and made up for stage-effect ; and when the 


-other three came, we set off, with no little 


anxiety as regarded our failure or success. 
A large and elegant room had been en- 
gaged, and all things arranged in the most 
approved order. The doors were opened, and 
our spirits rose as the room began to fill with 
an audience large and respectable. The en- 
tertainment commenced; and I had the 
— be encored, although it was an 
talian song. I got through the evening with 
the greatest applause. Leonora sang several 
songs without an éncore ; she must have been 


much hurt at my success, for she became | stood 


cool, and spoke snappishly to me during the 
whole ovtaing wy eery to her as ra Rvs 
and obedient as I had ever been. 

Bellino and his companions were in great 





spirits at our success. I got supper, and was 
sent to bed — Leonora still in the sulks at 
me. They continued their carousal until far 
in the night. For several evenings the per- 
‘ormances were given with various success; 
at —_ the ardiences became so thin that 
they did not pay theexpenses. Nevertheless, 
Bellino had made for his share a sum 
of money; his watch, and all the other 
articles that were in pledge, had been re- 
deemed, and pon hee got new dresses : their 
way seemed to be.to square their wants to 
their incomes, their wants being oftenest in 
advance. 

A consultation was held with the others, 

when it was resolved to court fortune in the 
other towns. We were too poor to Pay for 
our conveyance by coach, so we set off on 
foot, each carrying his own instrument, and 
Leonora her bundle of dresses. I had a —m 
share of the burthen myself—all the bills 
that were to be poste? up when we made a 
halt at any place where we hoped to collect 
an audience, and the little linen my master 
and mistress had; these were made into a 
bundle, which I carried on my back like a 
knapsack, and towards the evening I was 
often ready to sink under it. We were ever 
in difficulties, for our expenses were certain, 
and our audiences very uncertain — oftener 
yielding but little more than a profit than 
otherwise. 
During the summer months, we visited sev- 
eral towns with various success. As we 
journeyed along from town to town, when 
we came to a gentleman’s estate, if the family 
were there, we stopped at the nearest village 
until Bellino went to the gentleman and of- 
fered our services ; and at times they were 
accepted : these were the bright days in our 
weary pilgrimage, for we were well fed and 
well paid. At times, we would remain fora 
day or two ; I often got a few shillings to my- 
self from the company, but this did me no 
good, for Bellino always took it from me : he 
was, in this respect, as bad as Blind Willie, 
my last master. 

Towards the end of summer, discord 
to disturb the harmony that had ‘ch us 
in all our fatigues and privations. One of 
the young men on such occasions took the 
= of Leonora, and this led to taunts and 

ickerings among all three: these became 
more bitter every day ; and at length the 
broke out into an open quarrel, and deat 
and blood were threatened on both sides. 
The other two men looked on with indiffer- 
ence, as if they enjoyed the brawl; while I 
trembling, and Leonora weeping, or 
pretending to do so. These noisy threats 
ended one day in ap t reconciliation, and, 


all retired to bed as if nothing had occurred ; 
Bellino and the two others a good deal the 
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worse of liquor, while Leonora and the yo 
man remained perfectly sober, for I saw they 
drank sparingly. 

On the following morning, I was seated by 
the kitehen-fire of the inn where we were 
pe py «rev Bellino entered in a fearful 
rage. I was much alarmed ; he stamped and 
swore so fearfully, I crept into a corner, and 
trembled for my safety. I soon learned the 
cause: Leonora had decamped — 
night, carrying off all his cash and linen, 
scant as his wardrobe was, leaving him with- 
out a farthing to pay for our lodgings. For- 
tunately for him, she had left his watch: I 
was sent with it to the pawnbroker’s to get 
all I could on it ; and on my return, the 
nership was dissolved, for ino set off af- 
ter the runaway. I was left once more alone 
in the world, without a home or friend, and 
7 as ob eps as ever. pra : 

ntil evening came, opes of m 
master’s return ; it was not till "then I fele 
fully the bitterness of my present situation, 
for self-reliance had net yet come tome. As 
it grew dark, I began to weep; I had not 
eaten anything throughout the day. I had 
not one penny in my pocket, and, fearful of 
being turned out, I looked imploringly at the 
lan wp, few dhe fhnd-oomvedl en to me 
during the day, and the few words she did 

were not in an inviting tone: they 
were uttered as if she looked upon me as an 
intruder upon her hearth, ing when I 
my father to return. O 
the silent tears, however, that stole down my 
face, her heart was touched, her voice and 
manner softened, and she inquired if Bellino 
was my father. I told her the sad story of 
my life, and the. good woman wept. 
** Poor boy,”’ said she, ‘‘ your sorrows be- 
soon ; but do not weep, you may remain 
with me for a day or two, until I try to find 


terest. I sat fearful lest the 
hurry of business might forget her. ise, 
for her gueste were many ; but at she 
beckoned to one of them, a plain elderly- 
looking man, who rose and went to her; and 
they talked together for a few minutes. My 
eye was upon them ; I saw her point to.me, 
and my heart beat fast as I o ed her 
look pleased as the conversation proceeded. 
Presently the old man rejoined his company, 
and after a short time, all eyes were turned 
upon poor Charlie; he had evidently spoken 
to them of me. 

I was called to the table, and offered 
drink, which I civilly refused; but taki 
a glass, I took a little of it, and drank 
their healths> Some of them boisterously 
insisted that I should empty the glass, when 
the individual who had spoken with the 
qoey heneen them, I was excused. 
I was requested to sing, which I did; 
and every one in the company gave me a:few 
co — it was such a sum as I ‘had never 
ahd hing i-casthometieteamene 
i ing ! — searcely keep m 
hand out of my pocket; for there onde 
Blind Willie or Bellino to take it from me, 
and I almost felt I was no longer poor’ 
Charlie. 

I retired to my seat by the fire, after I ‘had 
sung a few songs, anxiously awaiting the 

t of the landlady’s application; but 

they were so much in their own, 
debates, that my heart to sink as they 
began to drop away. I I was 
ten ; and they were nearly all gone, when 
Thomas Ross, the individual to whom the 
landlady had spoken, came to me: ‘‘ Poor 
boy,”’ said he, ‘‘come to meat my shop'to- 
morrow forenoon, and I will see what I can 
do for you, if you behave yourself.” I 


thanked him for his kindness, and he left the | 


a master for you, and save you from this | room 


??? 

“© yes; thank you,” I replied ; ‘« could 
I Enda mastes”” 

“ is no fear, trade is brisk and hands 
searce ; if you area boy and industrious, 
you may yet bearich man. I expect Thom- 
as Ross and a few master-weavers lere in 


take you asa learner : he is a good master, 
oad ee ah is 
wages at the calico-weaving, w is ly 


Her kind words shed a ray of hope on m: 


a ree eart, I thank 
At the expected guests 
beg to drop into kitchen, where I sat 


tary and anxious, listening to every word 


ee Would you wish to be a 
esman 


I went to bed that night with a feeling I 
had never enjoyed befoees I could scarcely 
refrain from leaping and bounding about the _ 
room, I was so happy at the prospect of be- 
ing enabled to earn my bread by my own in- — 
d - Iwas of the nd. life 
I had been forced to lead. Again, themoney 
I had just received was a temptation to con- 
tinue it on my own account, without a mas- 
ter to take the whole from me; small as the 
sum was, it ap @ great one, and had 
been won without toil: with these thoughts 
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old thoughts came back upon me, and I rose 
up unconsciously, and found myself upon my 
knees repeating the — Annie had 
taught me. At length I crept into bed, and 
again fell asleep. 

Early in the forenoon I waited upon Mr. 
Ross, and was kindly received. From the 
questions he put, I saw he was suspicious of 
me from the wandering life I led, and 
the people I had been forced to live among : 
he was a member of the Secession Church, 
and a very religious man; but, thanks to 
Annie’s training and my good memory, I 
answered to his satisfaction. He inquired 
not of the songs and ballads I knew, but put 
questions from the Catechism and Scrip- 
tures ; and I raised his wonder at the num- 
ber of texts and I could repeat. 

He then said: “*C lie, I will be your 
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friend, if you behave yourself; I have not 
at present an empty loom, but you can fill 
pirns until I get one. In the meantime, 
you shall have bed and board for your work, 
and as soon asI can, I will place you on the 
same terms as my other learners; you will 
for the first year get the half of your earn- 
ings, and after that you shall be free, and 

¢ all you can work for.’’ I thanked him 
or his kindness, and that forenoon com- 
menced my new mode of life. For the first 
few da: felt my new situation very irk- 
some, the change being great; but still, I 
plied my task with energy, and pleased my 
master. Gradually I became reconciled, and 
filled my pirns with a lighter heart than ever 
I had sung; and the hours passed like min- 
utes. I knew my work, and for the first 
time in my life felt happy and independent 
of the caprice of others; I was in a new 
world, where all around me were busy and 
happy. At times they sung, or discussed 
polities or the passing events ; every one was 
a statesman in his own estimation, and saw 
no difficulty in setting to rights both church 
and state, if they were but allowed to do so. 
At times, we would practice psalmody, for 
all Mr. Rose’s men were members of the 
church ; and I soon picked up the psalm- 
tunes, and was often leader when they were 
in the mood, for the recently revived religious 
im ion was still strong upon me. 

a few weeks, I was seated at my loom, 
and received instructions from my master, 
with whom I was a favorite. I joined in 
family worship, regularly attended church, 
and felt a of mind and calm happiness 
I cannot describe: my time as in a 
pleasant dream. In a short period, I could 
maintain myself, and at the end of my en- 
gagement I was comparatively rich : I had a 
chest of my own, containing ¢ of linen 
and of clothes ; I was in dent, and could 
more than support myself. 
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I had no wish to leave my benefactor, and 
I still to work for him. I had formed 
friendships with some of my fellow-workmen 
of sober habits ; for, lam sorry to say, sev- 
eral of them were improvident and dissipated, 
and were only a shade above the inhabitants 
of the garret, my first associates. My com- 
wr and fellow-lodger was James White ; 
e had been the child of misfortune, like my- 
self, in his earlier years, but, unlike me, had 
been born to brighter prospects. His father, 
who was in business for himself, and was 
thought to be prosperous, died after a lo 
sickness ; and at his death, from losses an 
misfortunes, he left his widow and two chil- 


dren in poverty. The widow sunk under her 
rivations and her grief; and James, only 
ve years of age, and his sister younger, were 


sent to the charity workhouse. From what 
he told me, I must have been far happier un- 
der good Annie than they were under the 
panag of the keeper and matron ; for al- 

ough I suffered toil, cold, and privation, I 
was not flogged and grushed like him at the 
caprice of unrestrained cruelty. His sister, 
along with many others of tender age, sank 
under their cruel treatment, and this without 
inquiry. ae was the harshest of 
any one in the house —a perfect tigress. M 
heart sickened at the rb mar ve he gave > 
of the sufferings of the workhouse children 
under their unchecked officials, whose feelin 
seemed to be — they are , it is 
— for them ; they are not starved, th 
are clothed, and have a house above their 
heads— what more do they require? The 
statements I have heard from James often 
made my blood boil in my veins, child as I 
was myself of destitution and poverty. 

I will not dwell longer on his workhouse 
sufferings. At twelve, he was sent from the 
house as an apprentice to a weaver, where 
he was overwrought and almost starved ; and 
on the Sabbath confined all day, lest he should 
run away. But where could he runto? If 
he returned to the house, his complaint was 
unheeded and unredressed ; he was punished 
for running away, and then sent back to his 
oppressor, now backed in his cruelty. After 
several unsuccessful attempts, he mgde his 
escape and reached Glasgow, where he soon 
obtained employment. He was now twenty 
years of age, seven of which he had spent in 
the workhouse, yet he read worse than I, 
who was taught only by Annie. He was not 
dissipated, but improvident ; not inclined to 
read, yet eager after oral information, and 
very acute in the arguments that often oc- 
curred in the shop. Although he earned 


more money than I did, he was often in my 


debt before his web was out of the loom ; and 
when he began his rambles he was neither 
better nor worse than many of the others. 
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Like most of them, he could earn money, 
but could not take care of it. 

I was now an expert tradesman, and earned 
as much as any one in the shop, till I was 
gradually led into all their habits. Being a 
good singer, my company was much courted ; 
my evenings were oftener spent in the tavern 
than in my lodgings. I was called by my 
landlady, a , Steady lad; for I settled 

larly every Saturday evening my weekl 
bill, at Ne one anything ; content if 
had a few shillings over in my pocket for my 
extra expenses until the web was in, never 
thinking I was one behind. If I fell sick, or 
was out of employment, I had not a single 
pound in store to provide for the casualty ; 
such was the improvident manner in which 
we almost all lived, both married and single. 

There were sixteen of us in Mr. Ross’ shop, 
all living as I did, except Allan Roy. He 
was careful and penurious, never allowing 
himself the smaliest comfort or relaxation, 
and scarcely taking what was n to 
sustain him at his toil ; he seemed to have no 
other enjoyment in life than to hoard money 

for its own sake. He seldom joined in any 
of our discussions; his mind was too intent 
upon his web. I never could draw from him 
what was his ultimate aim ; for he was void 
of ambition, and had no intention of becom- 
ing a master himself ; although he could have 
done so at any time, for he a good sum 
of money in his possession, which he hoarded 
up, fearful of trusting it in the bank, or ven- 
turing it intrade. He appeared to have but 
two ideas — toil, toil ; and hoard, hoard. 

The consequence of all this was, he fell 
into bad health and died ; his penurious hab- 
its remaining unchanged to the last, for even 
the approach of death did not alter them. 
But his brother James was of a different turn 
of mind; he gave Allan a funeral so 
that his old shopmates said: ‘‘ Could he 
have seen it, it would have broken his heart.”’ 
James got the money, and spent it in dissi- 
pation ; in a few months, he was a rer 
man than ever, and ended by enlisting into 
the 71st Regiment. 

For many months I had boarded with a 
widow, a good and pious woman, her family 
consisting of three daughters. The two 
youngest wrought in a neighboring factory ; 
the eldest assisted her mother at home, and 
took in sewing. The widow, to eke out her 
means, kept lodgers; and there were three 
of us. Her son — for she had been left with 
four orphans — who had married very young, 
lived in a distant town, struggling with a 
numerous family, rather receiving aid from, 
than assisting, his mother. 

It was indeed a happy home. I was treated 
asason xui brother; and had it not been 
for the umevry [ saw around me, resulting 
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frequently from early and improvident mar- 
riages, I could have wedded the engaging, 
pretty Mary. After o ing a ent si- 
ence for a year or two, I resolved to ask her 
and her mother’s consent, for I knew that 
neither of them looked upon me with an un- 
favorable eye. I was never so happy as when 
we met at night after our day’s labor, or 
walking by the river-side on a Pane after- 
noon after church, the three sisters by my 
side, when Mary was always sure to have an 
arm. 
One forenoon she came home from the fac- 
tory, unable to remain, she was so unwell. 
A very bad fever was at this time cutting off 
great numbers in the city and neighborhood. 

y pee Mary re a few days between 
death and life, and at length expired in her 
mother’s arms. It was at this time I first 
saw the triumph of genuine piety over ev 
selfish feeling ; no murmur escaped the wi 
ow’s lips ; the tears streamed down her face, 
her eyes raised to heaven with an expression 
I never forget, so expressive of mental 
anguish struggling with pious resignation. 
I wept for Mary, and long felt her loss. 

That evening she died, Katie sickened ; I 
had just finished reading the fourteenth chap- 
ter of St. John, when she leaned forward on 
the table, and complained of head-ache and 
shivering. The widow’s head sunk on her 

m, asshe wrung her hands and groaned : 

**O God! strike not twice; spare my chil- 
dren.’’ Next day she was much worse, and 
soon followed her sister. My fellow-lodgers 
had hastened away as soon as the fever came 
into the house. I was young, and life is 
sweet, yet I could not think of flying the 
house of mourning. 

But alas! the Thight was on the widow’s 
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hearth ; the youngest, the merry Jeannie, 
| sickened and expired the following day. 
| Thrice had death stricken the young and 
vigorous, and spared the aged and infirm. 

After the funeral, the desolate mother was 
| forced to sell her furniture to defray the ex- 
| penses of sickness and burial, and go to live 
| with her son— to be the drudge and nurse 
of her daughter-in-law, or linger out her last 
days in the charity workhouse. 


CONCLUSION. " 

My next residence was with a young cou- 
ple, who had only one child. They had 
come ther both equally poor, but by 
means of economy indus » had fur- 
nished their little home, and were still add- 
ing to the stock. I was here quite happy 
for several months ; for it was the abode of 

and love, until the domestic hearth 
was darkened by intemperance. The hus- 
| band, who, for love of his wife, had forsaken 
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his old associates, _— after I Lowy = 
lodger, juall nm to resume hi i 
habits ; erence coming home late and intox- 
icated. At first, the wife used tearsand gen- 
tle remonstrances. He listened to her com- 
lainings mildly, and promised amendment ; 

t his former habits overcame his faint res- 
olution, and then his deserted wife could 
only weep in secret, and watch with an aching 
heart for his return. Often in the cold win- 
ter evenings she would watch for hours, 
while her baby slept. 

At length poor Hieten’s complainings were 
met by vituperation ; and then followed strife. 
She became melancholy and dejected ; her 
former tidy habits ually faded away, for 
qa began to pinch with his iron . 

the same tenement, there were several 
males in poor Helen’s situation ; and these 
came to condole with her, and talk over their 
sorrows. Drink was resorted to as a conso- 
lation and solace ; and the unfortunate Helen 
soon became its victim, and more its slave 
than her husband. My home for some time 
had become very uncomfortable from their 
squabbles; yet I was loath, on the poor 
baby’s account, to leave the house, for what 
I paid for my board and lodging was the only 
money Helen could depend upon when Satur- 
day came round. Article after article had 
been pledged ; even her own and husband’s 
dress. At length it became altogether un- 
bearable: blows were exchanged by the 
wretched pair, and I left the house. Soon 
after, James enlisted in the army, and left 
his children to the care of a drunken and de- 
graded mother, made such by his own mis- 
conduct. 

Month after month on, and I was 
happy and content. my earnings in- 

, 80 did my wants and expenditure. 
At the end of week, I was never much 
richer or poorer than I was at the commence- 
ment of the month. I had no desire to change 
my situation in life ; I looked upon labor 
merely as the means of supplying my wants, 
for ambition had not yet en my breast, 
nor thought of change. 

The present hour was all I cared for, until 
one afternoon I met a young man in a ware- 
house for which I wrought; and although 
much ¢ , Lat once recognized him as 
one of the old inmates of the garre: when I 
lived with Annie. He was the son of a bas- 
ket-woman, and at that time assisted her by 
selling matches. The recognition was mu- 
tual, although I was in my working-clothes, 
and he dressed like a gentleman, and trans- 
acting business with the firm. Our meetin 
was cordial, and an appointment was nai 
to visit him at his h 
business hours. 

We met, and talked over what had hap- 


in the evening after 
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pened to us since the days of our wants and 
yr He had, w his mother died, 

sent to the charity workhouse; from 
thence to the Lanark cotton-spinning mills, 
where he learned to be a spinner, and was, 
with the other children, sent to school at 
over-hours. Being of quick parts, he at- 
tracted the notice of his superiors, and, by 
patient conduct, was promoted step by 
step, and his salary increased. He was now 
a confidential agent, by economy had saved 
several hundred pounds, and was at this time 
in treaty with a company who were about to 
commence business, in which he was to be 
the actin er. On hearing all this, I 
could not help feeling as if fortune had dealt 
unkindly by me, compared with him. The 
night following was a sleepless one, for 1 
turned over and over in my thoughts project 
after project to better my circ ces ; but 
all alike appeared hopeless except one. At 
length my mind was made up, and I slept 
soundly. 

The whole of next day, as I sat at my 
loom, I thought of my last night’s resolve ; 
and the more I thought, the more I was 
pleased, and the easier it a of accom- 
plishment. I had often heard that there was 
no way of acquiring — but by saving ; 
and my plan was, to spend no more of my 

than what was absolutely necessary, 

and to avoid company in _public-houses, 
where a great part of my earnings had hither- 
to been consumed. I commenced with good- 
will ; wages were fair, and trade brisk. My 
aim appeared distant, but reason told me it 
was sure es at the end of . few = I 
was 8 ised at the was making, 
and ra tted the fost had necdlenty 
t. At length I reached the first stage. 

e Saturday evening I made up the sum of 
ten pounds, the lowest the would re- 
ceive as a first deposit ; and with a feeling of 

ride I went on Monday to the office, and felt 

was already a man of some importance as 1 
read my receipt. 

None of my acquaintances knew what I 
was doing with my money, and often ban- 
tered me for not joining in their revels as I 
was wont. The only indulgence I allowed 
m was the purchase of a book at one or 
other of the stands, for I felt lonely in my 
room after being used to company ; and 80 
T soon acquired a taste for and amus- 
ing information. I at first thought I might, 
like Roy, turn a miser; but mine was not 
the lust of money for its own sake, but as 
the means to attain an end: my object was 
to accumulate a small capital, and become a 
master like —— — old —— - 
spunk-boy. It was emulation that 
eh wba he had got 
the start; but the field was open, and my 
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learned much from 
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ble widow 
had been for 
lodger came to 
take up his abode with her. I was struck 
with his appearance on the Sunday when I 
first saw him. He had evidently been in bet- 
ter circumstances, for his clothes were made 
in the extreme of fashion, although now 
threadbare; his manners and address were 
above those of a mechanic; and he had a 
look of bygone dissipation, with a fixed mel- 
ancholy im his expression. During the two 
weeks be had been in the house, his hours 
had been most lar, and he was always 
strictly sober when he came home to his lodg- 


1 . 
"Tt was the third week before any inter- 
course took place between us. The landlady 
had told me that the r lad, as she called 
him, appeared broken-hearted, and this made 
me feel a certain interest in him. She had 
lent him one of my books during my absence in 
the day, and replaced it on my table before 
my return. One evening I had come home 
rather sooner than usual, and was sitting at 
the window, when she came and requested 
the loan of one of my books for Mr: Kennedy. 
I told the good woman to inform him that 
he was welcome to any of them, and I should 
be happy to have his company on any even- 
ing, either in his own room or mine. From 
this time, a night seldom passed without our 
meeting. I felt happy in his company, and 
im, for he been well 
educated, and possessed a soundness of judg- 
ment quite new to me. 

One evening he came home more depressed 
than usual. I knew he was out of a situa- 
tion ; but this evening there was a wildness 
in his manner and fierceness in his eyes that 
almost alarmed me for his safety. I inquired 
what was the matter ; he made meno answer 
for some time, but the room. Havi 
said all I could to soothe him, he came an 
stood by the fire, his elbows ing on the 
mantel-piece, and his face cov by the 
palms of his hands. 

‘“‘ Graham,”’ said he at length, ‘I feel and 
thank you for your kindness; but I am a 
ruined man: nothing can redeem the past. 
T am now drinking the d of my cup of 
folly, and their bitterness I can no longer 





endure. I have placed a gulf between me 
and my future p ts I see no mode of 
overleaping ; my fellow-men haye put a ban 
upon me. I have been after two situations | 
to-day, both of them far below my former 
standing, and have been rejected: on one 
anpueasn I was rejected rudely; on the 

er, with taunts and insult—and I am 


here alive to tell it! I feel that my bad fame 
follows me, yet I have long renounced my 
folly ; for months I have oon aed ony ne 
stronger than water, and I am resolved nevep 
again to put within my lips the insidious 
Pesta id of my once bright - Gra- 
ham, I have had hundreds of my own, and 
at this moment have not five shillings in the 
world. I am unfit for laborious out-door 
work ; I have no trade; I am useful only in 
a situation of trust, where steadiness alone 
is required. Dishonesty was never laid to 
my e, yet I am a ruined man; and, 
were it not for my early education, I would 
put a period to my misery this night.’’ 

I looked at him with pity and surprise ; 
for his feelings of repentance and remorse I 
could not comprehend — they were strangers 
to my breast. I could look back upon m 
past life with thankfulness ; it had = 0 
continued progress and increasing comfort ; 
I had nothing to repent of or regret. 1 said 
all I could to soothe him and inspire hope ; 
but my words, I could perceive, fell cold on 
his ear. When we parted for the night he 
took my hand in his and thanked me for my 
kind endeavors. 

The following evening I found him in my 
room, if possible more depressed than he was 
the one before. Anxious to know something 
of his former history, I turned the discourse 
to the ups and downs of life ; and, in ho 
of his being equally communicative, I, told 
him my ownstory. He for some time seemed 
to waive the subject, but at length spoke 
out. 

‘* My father,’’ said he, ‘‘ was a merchant, 
not wealthy, but far above want, with a 
thriving business, created by his own care 
and industry. I was the youngest of three, a 
brother and sister; our parents were most 
kind and indulgent, but my father was strict 
in enforcing all religious observances, for he 
was an elder in the church. Well doI re- 
member that the Sabbath was a day of pri- 
vation and suffering to us; and I am now 
ashamed to think how often, with my brother 
and sister, I mourned its return. How quick 
are children to observe and reflect! I was 
eften, when very young, in my father’s shop, 
and at times saw him praia goods to a 
customer I had heard him tell my mother 
were not what they ought to be; and, young 
as I was, my mind whispered, Can my father 
tell lies? in a r widow, whose hus- 
band had lately died, was pleading with him 
for a little for nce, until she was enabled 
to pay a small sum she was indebted to him ; 
he spoke very harshly to her; yet he had 
read the eyenin ~~ the twenty-second 
chapter of us, where, in the twenty- 
second verse, it says: ‘ Ye shall not afflict 
any widow, or fatherless child.’ I would 
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not mention such things, were it not for the 
baneful effects th on my young mind 
at the time, and the blight their impression 
cast on my riper years. 

“ As I grew up my tasks lessened, but the 
same restraint continued. My brother and 
sister died young, and my mother when I 
was nineteen years of age. Even after m 
father had made me a partner in his busi- 
ness, he still looked upon me as a child. 
From his austerity he had never gained my 
love ; and I obeyed him only as a soldier does 
his commander. To the world I ap as 
religious an attendant of the church as he 
was ; but, alas! my heart was not there ; I 
was almost, if not wholly, a sceptic, for I 
was not the least under the influence of re- 
ligion. 

** At my father’s death I was left my own 
master, and dreams of coming enjoyment and 
freedom floated before me. I was now sole 
owner of a thriving business, with a few 
hundreds in the bank; and I did not all at 
onee throw off the mask, for the restraint I 
had been reared under acted as a check for 
some time, so that it was not without many 





severe struggles I fell away altogether. But 
faliidid. Gradually my Sunday relaxations, 
a8 my companions and 

to encroach on my week-days ; I employed 
others to do for me what [ ought to have done 


for myself; my business began to decline ; | 


and my income was unable to — my 
extsavagance. The money my father had 


left was all spent; bills came upon me [| 


could not meet; my place of business was! pay me as soon as you can.” 
shut up by my extravagance and carelessness. | 


My creditors found it was more through my 
own mismanagement than any necessity that 
my affairs were so involved; but I was se- 
questrated, and a trustee appointed who, 
after winding up my affairs, paid my cred- 
itors in full, and handed me a small sum. 
Upon this, by dint of economy, I have sub- 
sisted ever since ; but all is now gone, and I 
am ~ in want and degradation.”’ 

hen Kennedy and I parted for the night, 
I n to turn over in my mind how I could 
be of service to him, for he had introduced 
me to arithmetic, and I was now doing ques™ 
tions in Practice under his teaching. The 
next morning I wrote to my friend Edwards 
in Kennedy’s behalf, giving an outline of his 
history, and saying all [ could in his favor ; 
and on the following evening, when I came 
home, I received an answer, stating that he 
would give him a trial, if his appearance 
pleased him, as the firm at that time required 
a clerk. His appearance! there was the 
tub, for it was shabby-genteel ; and I actu- 
ally hesitated as to whether I should tell him 
what I had done. For my own credit, after 


called them, began | 











what I had said, he must at least appear 
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ble, and I saw no other way of his 
doing so but by my advancing him money to 
buy clothes. 
0 break upon my hoard was to me a mat- 
ter of serious consideration ; it was like u 
setting my own aims. I thought over ' 
the instances I had ever heard of money lent 
and never repaid; and an old rhyme ran 
strong in my mind — 
**T once had money and a friend, 
By both I set great store ; 
I lent my money to my friend, 
He was my friend no more. 


‘*If I had my money and my friend, 
As 1 had once before, 
I’d keep my money to myself, 
And lose.my friend no more.’’ 

I had almost hardened my heart, and was 
humming the misanthropic words when Ken- 
nedy came into my room; but his melan- 
choly, heart-broken look dissolved at once 
my prudent resolves. I handed him the 
letter, and, as he read it, the tears started 
into his eyes ; he took my hand and actuall 
kissed it ; but soon the glow of hope - 
ually faded from his face, and his eyes wan- 
dered over his threadbare dress, and his 
almost japanned hat which he had laid upon 
my table. 

** Do not be cast down, Kennedy,”’ said I, 
‘“*T did not recommend you without being 
able to carry you through; and as to your 
appearance, twill lend you as much as will 
make that respectable : I know you will re- 
e uttered no 
word— he made no promise —but I felt a 
warm tear drop upon my hand, which he 
still held in his : the pleasure I felt was worth 
all IT had in the bank. How strange are the 
turns of fortune! Charlie Graham, the poor 
gatherer, lending money to a rich merchant’s 
son! Next day, I got him equipped, and he 
set off in the s h to present himself 
to Edwards, the old poor-house orphan. I 
had the pleasure to hear, in a day or two, 
that he was engaged ; and in a few months 
after, I received a letter from Edwards, thank- 
ing me for having recommended Kennedy to 
him, who before this time had repaid me the 
money I had advanced. 

From the period Mr. Ross had taken me 
under his charge, I had been prosperous and 
happy. I was now in my twenty-fifth year, 
an yy steadily adhering to my rule of econ- 
omy, I was gradually nearing the aim of my 
ambition — to have one h pounds in 
the bank, and all my own. While comfort- 
ably situated, I never ¢ my lodgings, 
and I still wrought in Mr. > shop. But 
the cares of riches were beginning to assail 
me. How could I quicken the increase of 
my store — how turn my wealth to the best 
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advantage? I sometimes lost an hour or two 
of sleep in ruminating on this subject. 

One of my fellow-lodgers was from the 
country, steady, sober, and saving like my- 
self, without being penurious; he was clerk 
in a warehouse for which I had long wrought, 
and the partners of which were reported to 
be very wealthy. Qne evening I spoke to 
him on the subject which occupied my 
thoughts, considering him well qualified to 
give me advice. hen I mentioned the 
amount of my fortune, he told me: ‘It is 
far too sniall a sum to commence with on a 
scale to pay well, and bn shall be plun 
into all the miseries of a poor master with- 
out capital. I myself,’’ he continued, ‘‘ have 
saved a greater sum than you, and 1 get 
better interest, for I receive five per cent.’’ 
I inquired where. He told me his employers 

ve that for money on loan, and that all 

is was in their hands: and he had no doubt 
they would give me the same for mine. The 
temptation was great, and I ree not of 
the risk, for they were reputed wealthy. 
(One or two banks had stopped: payment 
about this time, and those who had money 
in others were very uneasy, and many with- 
drawing it.) Next forenoon, I went and 
offered what I had in the bank to the com- 
y on loan, at five cent. ; it was ac- 
cepted, and I endo my bank-receipt to 
them, and got their bill at a short date. I 
went to my trunk, and placed it in safe de- 
posit, pleased with my morning’s work. 

Happy and content, on I worked, and 
added to my store. I felt the desire to in- 
erease it come stronger and stronger upon 
me, and I regretted when I had to purchase 


any necessary I required, even clothes and 
shoes: I was becoming a miser. ad mas- 
tered one hundred pounds, and all my anx- 


iety was to make that two. I was the first 
and last in the workshop, and the most indus- 
trious ; for my only pleasure was adding to 
my store. Guthrie, my friend, was still my 
fellow-lodger ; but he seemed to me to kee 
the even tenor of his way, careful but voi 
of any extreme desire to increase his wealth. 
Another of those fluctuations in tr Je came 
upon us, and several of the houses in town 
had became bankrupt. I felt very uneasy, 
but was not actually afraid, until one even- 
ing Guthrie came home very much depressed. 
I saw there was something wrong with him, 
and inquired what had happened. 

‘** Graham,”’ he replied, ‘‘I hope all will 
end well ; I hope it will.’ 

“What do you mean?” I inquired in 

t alarm, for the safety of my mone 
ed upon my mind. I rose and strode 

through the room, my eyes fixed upon him : 
I feared to receive his answer. 

‘*Our house,” said he at length, ‘has 
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this day received notice of the failure of two 
firms in New York, with whom we have had 
transactions to a very large amount for some 
years back. I know that in the spring we 
sent off large consignments, for which we 
have had no remittances. My a Se are 
very uneasy, and I am sure the ce is 
heavy against us; but I am in hopes that we 
can meet our engagements. Since we receiv- 
ed the information, we have been busy mak- 
ing out a statement; but I have not learned 
how the balance stands, or the amount of 
our liabilities. We have hopes that remit- 


tances are on the way. As the oe 
ee of the failure is only from report, [ 
In 


our house will stand the shock. 

present crisis, I cannot think of lifting my 
money, but you may, without the feeling 
that hinders me.”’ 

I felt stunned and bewildered : this was 
a turn in my affairs I had never dreamed of. 
We parted for the night, he leaving me in 
the most uneasy frame.of mind I had ever 
been in. When I had nothing to lose, I 
eared not for to-morrow; to-morrow was 
now a day of immense importance tome. I 
slept none that night. On the next fore- 
noon I presented my bill, and requested pay- 
ment. I was told it was iriconvenient at 
present, but in a few days it would be hon- 
ored. With a heavy heart I left the ware- 
house ; I had no alternative. I thought not 
of work, for I could not have settled to it. 
In the evening, Guthrie called, but he was 
far more depressed than the evening before. 
The first question he asked as he entered my 
room was, if I had got my money. I replied 
that I had not. 

‘‘ Graham,’’ said he, after a pause, “I 
care not so much for my own loss, as I am 
grieved that I was the cause of your placing 

our hard-earned savings in the hands of our 

ouse. The partners are strictly honest 
men, but unforeseen circumstances have in- 
volved them in ruin. They themselves will 
lose double the amount of their greatest cred- 
itor —ay, ten times. To-morrow, they will 
be declared bankrupt, and what dividend 
their estate will pay, I have no means of 
learning. We are both hurled back to the 
point at which we began to save money, and 
must commence again.”” His words fell up- 
on my mind like sudden darkness; I knew 
not what to think, I was so overpowered. 
The only consolation I had was, that I was 
not myself in debt ; I owed no one a shilling. 

There is wisdom in bearing misfortunes 


patiently, but this is in general wanting at 
the time it is most required : such was my case, 
and I walked about the room until fatigue 


caused me tosink into a chair. In my folly, 
I thought it was vain for me to save money, 
for my doom was poverty and toil. I hada 
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my , and, instead of re- 
‘loom, I went to the public- 

Silicon band and endeavored to forget 

my loss in the — of intoxication ; 
and day after day I continued this . 
till E sunk into the lowest stage of misery 
and d tion. Repentance and res- 
tions would su in the morning, only 

to be thrown aside in a few hours ; for, as 


mourned, 
t, had me completely under its power. 

was now far, more wretched than when I 
wandered through the streets with the good 
Annie. I was then only poor, for I was in- 
nocent and pious ; now, I was equally poor, 
but without the innocence and peace I then 
enjoyed. Such was often my state of mind 
—for I was now 
rags— that, in the delirium of intoxication, 
I went to the river to throw myself in and 
end my misery: but before it came to this, 
my constitution, naturally strong, gave way, 
and I lost my senses for a time. 

When I awoke to consciousness, I found 
myself in the public hospital, weak as an in- 
fant, and my mind calm and serene as if I 
had awakened out of a sleep in childhood. 
My sight was so weak, I could not endure 
the light, and I closed my eyes, and began to 
reflect ; the whole events of my life ing 
in rapid succession before me, from the gar- 
ret with good Annie, to the green by the 
river-side where consciousness left me. Bit- 
ter canie upon me, but it was void of 
the remorse I had felt before. I may now 
say I first prayed, for it was the sincere out- 
—s of my heart. I made resolves of 

ture 


amendment, and to return to my 


loom, never more to taste the cause of my 
degradation. But how was I to get out of 
the hospital, and again appear in a decent 
manner in the streets? The thought of this 
depressed me much, for my clothes were in 
mee and my shoes deserved not the name. 
ith a bitter feeling, I at length put on my 
almost mendicant garb, and was about to 
leave the hospital, when, to my surprise, I saw 
been oy 4 = Eyes blushed as he 
approached: he did not cordially take m 
hand as he was wont, and I saw he eyed mc 
with a cold look of Pity. I felt humbled 
= abased —I could not look him in the 
‘** Graham,”’ said he at length, ‘‘ I am sor- 
ry for you, but I bring you good news. The 
affairs of our house have.been so far wound 
— there is a certainty of its i 
ve ten shillings in the pound. fies 


penniless and almost in| 


been retained by the irustee at my-old sal- 
ary, to assist in winding up matters; so you 


-may rely upon my information.” 

Ls lech adatninn of my mind ; I told 
him of m at the of life I had 
lately followed; my firm determination to 
— Sm Senay vay mee ey the shame I 

t in leaving the hospital in t 

b. He Zz once maid’ he ioctl aed ane 

ive ye on the security of my dividend, 
and I with pleasure accepted his friendly 
offer, and slept that night with a mind at ease. 

The first use I made of my recovering 
strength, was to call upon my friend Mr. 
Ross. The good old man was happy to see 
me, as he was wont to be before my career 
of dissipation. I laid open to him the sor- 
row I felt for my past conduct, and my re- 
solve to avoid it for the future ; and in a few 
days, I was seated at my loom, and contin- 
ued steadily at my occupation without a 
wish to alter it. At: I received from 
the trustee on the bankrupt estate payment 
| of my dividend ; the amount was -seven 

apenas, pend bank with the 
ew pounds I had saved since my reforma- 
tion. I once more enjoyed a tranquil mind, 
and no longer thought of my loss. t 
Ross, roe to ye an old ee ant had be- 
| come v il, to of giving w 
| hestnten, and living u = what little ma : 
| he had saved, as he no children of his 
|own alive. I inquired what sum he expected 
for his looms and business. He asked 
whether I knew anyone likely to 
‘them. I smiled, and said: ‘ Pe I 
may be the person myself.”” He looked at 
|me with amazement. ‘‘Say you so, Char- 
lie; where did you find the purse?” For 
neither Mr. Ross, nor any one of my old 
| sho tes, knew that I had saved money, or 
| that the loss of it had been the cause of my 
backsliding. I told him’I had some cash in 
|the bank, but I feared not sufficient. ‘I 
am happy to hear say 80,” he replied. 
“As I ( ahoh sughis toninoney 2 be paid 
| all at once, get whom you please to value the 
articles, and you shall have them at the 
| price named. If you have not sufficient, I 
, will not distress you for the balance; you 
cam pay it by installments, at your conve- 
| nience.”’ 
| Thus was 
| 


perish. I don’t know much yet about what 

are called the upper ranks ; but it occurs to 
mé, that even they will look with some curi- 
osity, if not interest, on these details of 
what is going on in the depths below them. 
The things and I have described are 

all real, and all types of classes more or less 
| populous. 





I set up at last, the master of a 
business; and escaped from that undercurrent 
of life where so many glide, and writhe, and 
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‘eurrents, still empirica: 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE GULF-STREAM, 


Ir is a si fact, that two of the most 
important of the industrial arts — the extrac- 
tion of food from the soil, and the transport- 
ation of commodities to and from distant 
regions — have, from time immemorial, been 
the occupations of the most ignorant and 
prejudiced classes of mankind. The sailor, 
who witnessed the wonders of the great deep, 
was as little impressed by its marvellous 
phenomena as the ploughman, who, amidst 
the wonderful and own process of 
vegetation, whistled as he went for want of 
thought. The boon which astronomy con- 
ferred upon the navigator may be compared 
to that which chemistry subsequently af- 
forded to the agriculturist. Yet neither was 
sufficient. Vegetable physiology next aided 
the tiller of the soil; but the plougher of 
the deep, ignorant of its prevailing winds and 

hy followed the de- 
vious tracks of the old voyagers. At length 
Lieutenant Maury, of the United States’ 
navy, by collecting and collating an-immense 
number of journals and log-books, was ena- 
bled to produce the Wind and Current Charts, 
that have caused so marked a progress in 
the art of navigation. From these charts, in 
their turn, Lieutenant Maury has written 
the first Physical Geography of the Sea.* 
The aim of this work is, as the author tells 
us, ‘‘ to present the gleanings from this new 
field in a manner that may be interesting 
and instructive to all, whether old or young, 
ashore or afloat, who desire a closer look into 
the wonders of the t deep.” Gleani 
principally from this most industrious o 
gleaners in the wide field of science, let us 
attempt to describe one of the most remark- 
able of all known oceanic phenomena — the 
mighty current which ceaselessly flows from 
west to east, across the bosom of the North 
Atlantic. The fountain-head of this ocean- 
river, as it may well be termed, is in the 
Gulf of Mexico. From thence, it flows north- 
easterly along the shores of the United States, 
until it reaches the banks of Newfoundland ; 
then stretches across the Atlantic to the 
British Islands, where it divides into two 
rts — one flowing northward to the Arctic 
a, the other southward to the Azores. In 





the whole world, there is not so majestic a 
flow of water as this ocean-river. Its current 
is more rapid than the Amazon or the Mis- 
sissippi. In the severest droughts, it never 
fails; im the atest floods, it never over- 
flows. Though its banks and bed consist of 
cold water, yet the river itself is warm ; and 
80 great is the want of affinity between these 


* The Physical Geography of the Sea. London : 1855. . | 


waters, 80 reluctant are they to mingle with 
each other, that their line of junction is often 
ne bs ba eye: — of a 

ip may frequen perceived floating in 
the cold toten water, the other half in this 
warm current, known to mariners and geo- 
graphers as the-Gulf-stream. 

Long before the discovery of America, the 
Gulf-stream, by carrying nuts, bamboos, and 
artificially carved pieces of wood to the shores 
of Europe, indicated the existence of a west- 
ern continent. Columbus himself was told 
by a settler in the Azores, that even strange 
boats had been seen, constructed so that they 
could not sink, and managed by broad-faced 
men of foreign appearance. Without doubt, - 
these men were Esquimaux Indians. Wal- 
lace, in his Account of the Islands of Orkney, 
tells us that, in 1682, an uimaux w 
seen in his canoe off the south side of the 
island of Edda by many persons, who could 
not succeed in reaching him; and another 
was seen, in 1684, off the island of Westram. 
Moreover, he says, ‘“‘be the seas never so 
boisterous, these boats, being made of fish- 
skins, are so contrived that they can never 
sink, but are like sea-gulls swimming on the 
top of the water.’”’ Two more of these cur- 
rent-drifted canoes were subsequently found 
on the shores of the Orkneys; one was sent 
to Edinburgh, the other hung up in the 
church of Burra. 

As if determined to make its course and 
existence known to the most unobservant, the 
Gulf-stream carried the main-mast of the 
English ship Tilbury, that was destroyed by 
fire off the coast of St. Domingo, during the 
Seven Years’ War, to the coast of Scotland. 
But, in, it carried to Scotland a number 
of casks of -oil, that were recognized, 
by their marks and brands, to be part of the 
cargo of a ship that had been wrecked near 
Cape ret oy in Africa. How could this last 
remarkable drift come to pass? Simply 
— the evi wept we wr 9 com- 

to a river, is in ity a part of a great 
a m of oceanic civaiatiea.” hes a 
that, as we have said, turns off from the 
British Islands, southwards to the Azores, 
joins the great equatorial current, which, 
flowing to the westward from the coast of 
Africa, enters the Caribbean Sea, and 
emerges from the Straits of Florida as the 
Gulf-stream. The casks of palm-oil, then, 
had. twice traversed the Atlantic —first from 
east to west, in the equatorial current, and 
secondly, a west to east, in the Gulf 
stream — before they found a resting-place 
on the coast of Scotland. Se: 

To compare small things with great : if we 
were to little pieces of cork, chaff, or 
other light bodies, in a basin of water, and 
give the water a circular motion, the light 
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substances would crowd together in the cen- 
tre, where there is the least motion. So it is 
in the great basin of the Atlantic, where the 
Sargasso Sea forms the centre of the whirl 
caused by the circular motion of the equa- 
torial current and the Gulf-stream. This sea, 
situated about midway in the Atlantic, in 
the triangular space between the Azores, 
Canaries, and Cape de Verd Islands, covering 
a space equal in extent to the valley of the 
Mississippi, is so thickly matted over with a 
peculiar weed (Fucus natans), that the speed 
of vessels passing through it is often greatl 
retarded. To the eye, at a short distance, it 
seems substantial enough to walk upon, and 
countless hosts of small crustacea dwell on this 
curious carpet of the ocean. Columbus sailed 
through it, on his first voyage of discovery, 
in spite of the terrors of his less adventurous 
companions, who believed that it marked the 
limits of navigation ; and its position has not 
altered since that time. This Sargasso, or 
Sea of Lentils, as the Spaniards first termed 
it, hasa historical interest. In the celebrated 
bull of Pope Alexander VI. in 1493, when he 
divided the world between the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese, he decreed that the Sa 

Sea was to be their mutual boundary to all 
eternity ! 

The waters of the Gulf-stream do not, in 
any part of their course, touch the bottom 
of the sea. They are ev here defended 
from so comparatively good a conductor of 
heat by a cushion of cold water, one of the 
best of non-conductors. Consequently, but 
little heat is lost, and the genial warmth is 
carried thousands of miles to fulfil its destined 


purposes. 
On a winter-day, the temperature of the 
stream, as far north as Cape Hatteras, is from 


twenty to thirty degrees higher than the 
water of the surrounding ocean. Even after 
flowing 3000 miles, it preserves in winter the 
heat of summer. With this temperature it 
crosses the fortieth degree of north latitude, 
and there overflowing its liquid banks, spreads 
itself out, for thousands of square leagues, 
over the cold waters around, covering the 
ocean with a mantle of warmth, to mitigate 
the climate of our high northern latitude. 
Moving now more slowly, but dispensing its 
~ influence more freely, it at last meets 

British islands. By _— & is ree, 
one ing into the sin of Spitz- 
agin, te other phone the bay of i $ 
but each with a warmth considerably above 
the ocean temperature. 

Modern ingenuity has suggested a well- 
known method of warming buildings, by 
means of hot water. Now, the north-western 
parts of Europe are warmed, in an exactly 
similar manner, by the Gulf-stream. The 
torrid zone is the furnace; the Caribbean 
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Sea and Gulf of Mexico, the boilers; the 
Gulf-stream, the conducting Pipe; from the 
Banks of Newfoundland to the shores of 
Europe is the great hot-air chamber, spread 
out so as to present a large surface. Here 
the heat, conveyed into this warm-air cham- 
ber of mid-ocean, is taken up by the prevail- 
ing west winds, and dispensed over our own 
and other countries, where it is so much re- 

uired. Such, in short, is the influence of 

e Gulf-stream upon our climate, that Ire- 
land is clothed in robes of evergreen grass ; 
while in the very same latitude, on the 
American side of the Atlantic, is the frost- 
bound coast of Labrador. In 1831, the har- 
bor of St. John’s, Newfoundland, was closed 
with ice so late in the season as June; yet 
a of Liverpool, two degrees further 
north, has never been closed by frost in the 
severest winter. The Laplander cultivates 
barley in a latitude which, in every other 
part of the world, is doomed to perpetual 
sterility. The benefit thus conferred on our 
country by the Gulf-stream is a remarkable 
accident in our condition. It obviously de- 
pends on the Gulf of Mexico continuing to be 
a gulf, which, however, it might easily cease 
to be. A subsidence of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama to the extent of a couple of hundred feet 
—and such subsidences have taken place in 
geological times all over the world — would 
allow the equatorial current of the Atlantic 
to pass through into the Pacific, instead of 
being refi back to our coasts. Britain 
would then become a Labrador, and cease to 
be the seat of a numerous and powerful 


— 

hile the Gulf-stream is covering our 
shores with verdure, ripening the harvests 
of England and the vintage of , its in- 
fluence is equally beneficial at its fountain- 
head in the western world. The Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico are encom 

on one side by the chain of West India 
Islands, and on the other by the Cordilleras 
of the Andes, contracting with the Isthmus 
of Darien, and in expanding over the 
plains of Central America and Mexico. On 
the extreme summits of this range are the 
regions of eternal snow; next in descent is 
the tierra templada, or temperate region ; and 
lower still is what the Spaniards truly and 
emphatically have termed tierra caliente, the 
burning land. Descending still lower is the 
level of the sea, where, were it not for this 
wonderful system of aqueous circulation, the 
peculiar features of the surrounding country 
assure us we should find the hottest and most 
pestilential climate in the world. But as 
the waters become heated, they are carried 
off by the Gulf-stream, and replaced by 
cooler currents entering the Caribbean Sea. 
The surface-water flowing out is four degrees 
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warmer than the surface-water entering to 
supply its place. 

As in a hot-water apparatus for warming 
a building—to keep up the simile — the 
water cooled in the hot-air chamber flows 
back to the boiler; so one part of the waters 
of the Gulf-stream, after giving out their heat, 
flow towards the equatorial current, the other 
to the polar basin of Spitzbergen. The se- 
crets of the arctic regions are hidden by im- 
penetrable ice ; but we know that a return- 
current, bearing immense icebergs, comes 
down from the Seeniry north, through Davis’ 
Strait, and meets the Gulf-stream at the banks 
of Newfoundland. Scoresby counted at one 
time six hundred icebergs starting off on their 
southward journey by this current, which, 
pressing on the waters of the Stream, eurves 
its channel intoa ‘‘bend,’’ inshape resembling 
a horse-shoe, and some hundreds of miles in 
area. This bend is the great receptacle or 
harbor of the icebergs which drift down from 
the north, and are here melted by the warm 
waters of the Stream. Who dare say that, 
in the course of ages, the Banks of Newfound- 
land have not been formed by the earth, 
stones, and gravel carried down to that spot 
by these very icebergs ? 

Such is the distinctness kept up between 
the warm and cold water, that, though the 
northern current forms a large bend or inden- 
tation in the Gulf-stream, it does not com- 
mingle with it ; the former here divides into 
two parts— one actually under-running the 
stream, the other flowing ‘south-westerly be- 
tween it and the coast of America. It is this 
last branch of the cold current that affords 
the citizens of the United States a refreshin 
sea-bathing in summer, and an unlimited 
sup) 1y of the finest fish. In all parts of the 
world, the most plentiful supply and most 
delicious quality of fish are found in cold 
water. The habitat of certain kinds of fish 
unerringly indicates the temperature of the 
water ; and it is highly prebable that cold 
currents are the great ways along which 
migratory fishes travel from one region to 
another 


Though the Gulf-stream was noticed by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we are indebted to the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin for the first chart of its course. 

ing in London in 1770, his attention was 


called to a memorial which the Board of Cus- 
toms at Boston had sent to the Lords of the 
Treasury, stating that the Falmouth packets 
were generally a fortnight longer on their 
voyage to Boston than common trading-vessels 
were from London to Rhode Island. They 
therefore begged that the Falmouth packets 
should be sent to Providence ins of to 
Boston. This appeared very strange to 
Franklin, as the traders were deeply-laden 
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and badly-manned vessels, to say nothing of 
the — _— ae Lon ~e —- al- 
mouth. He accordingly consulted a Nan- 
tucket beara spam, we freer Folger, who 
happened to be in London at the time. Fol- 
immediately explained the mystery by 
stating, that the Rhode Island trading-ca 
tains were acquainted with the course of the 
Gulf-stream, while those of the English 
ket-service were not. The latter kept in 
it, and were set back from sixty to seventy 
miles per day, while the former merely ran 
across it. At the request of Franklin, the 
Nantucket whaler traced the course of the 
stream, and the doctor had it engraved, and 
sent copies to the Falmouth captains, who 
treated the communication with contempt. 
This course of the Stream, as laid down 
Folger, has been retained: in our charts pA 
most to the present day. Who, we might 
ask, taught this unscientific Nantucket 
whaler so correct a course of this mighty 
current, then so little known? It was the 
whales, the gigantic prey he followed in the 
ocean. The right whale (Balena mysticetus), 
as seamen term it, never enters the warm 
water of the Gulf-stream : it, as well as the 
warm waters of the torrid zone, is as a wall 
of fire to these creatures. But they delight 
to congregate, seeking for food, along the 
edges of the Stream; and thus Folger, 
through the experience of many voyages, was 
enabled so correctly to denote its course. 

Our s warns us to conclude, ere we 
have scarcely passed the threshold of this in- 
teresting subject. But we must observe, that 
the Gulf-stream of the Atlantic has its coun- 
terpart in the Pacific. The latter flows out 
of the Straits of Malacca, just as the Atlan- 
tic current flows out of the Straits of Florida. 
The coast.of China is its United States ; the 
Philippines, its Bermudas ; the Japanese is- 
lands, its Newfoundland. The climates of the 
Asiatic coast correspond with those of Amer- 
ica along the Atlantic ; and those of Colum- 
bia, Washington, and Vancouver, are dupli- 
cates of those of Western Europe and the 
British islands ; the climate of California re- 
sembles that of Spain ; and the sandy plains’ 
and rainless regions of Lower California re- 
mind us of Africa. The course of this China 
Stream has not yet been traced out, but it 
sets southwardly along the coast of Califor- 
nia and Mexico, as the Gulf-stream does along 
the west coast of Africa to the Cape Verd Is- 
lands. This current, too, has its Sa: 

Sea ; to the west, from California, of the 
southwardly set, lies the pool in which the 
drift-wood and sea-weed of the North Pacific 
are gathered. Inshore of, but counter to, 
the Ghina Stream, along the eastern shores 
of Asia, is found a current of cold water, re- 
sembling that between the Gulf-stream and 
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carpet, is te sureey of tnonh vaboshle Sch 
, is the n of most e 
eries. The fisheries of Japan are as valuable 
in the east as those of Newfoundland in the 
west. Thus = eee of widely distant re- 
ions are indebted for their supp ies of excel- 
ent fish to the cold waters which the currents 
of the sea carry to their shores. 

By the researches of Lieutenant Maury 
into the mysteries of oceanic Fog rng, the 
art of navigation has already been greatly 
advanced. The shortening of long and tedious 

, the lifting and bringing, as it were, 
the distant isles and great marts of the sea so 
many days nearer to each other, has not es- 
caped the attention of a practical people in 
this utilitarian age. Yet there will be other, 
though less apparent, benefits derived from 
the hand of science, drawing aside the cur- 
tain that so long has enshrouded the secrets 
of the deep. Seamen will take an interest in 
their profession beyond its mere practical 
technicalities. They who have the best o 
portunities of observation will become o 
servers ; and what Scoresby has accomplished 
in the north will be followed out all over the 
globe. Captain Methven, in a recent work,* 
speaking of the advantages of educational 


influence among those who intend to follow 
the sea, says: ‘* To the cultivated lad, there 


* The Log of a Merchant-Officer ; viewed with reference 
to the Education of Youhg Officers and the Youth of the 
Merchant Service. London : 1854. 
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is a new world spread out when he enters on 
his first voyage. As his education has fitted, 
so will he perceive, year by year, that his 
profession makes him acquainted with things 
new and instructive. He will dwell with in- 
terest on the phases of the ocean — the storm, 
the calm, — the breeze, and will look for 
traces of the laws which regulate them. All 
this will induce a serious earnestness in his 
work, and teach him to view lightly those 
irksome and often offensive duties incident to 
the beginner.’”” We may go further, and 
say that his mind will be led from nature up- 
wards to its Great Architect ; and by being a 
wiser, he will become a better man. As an 
instance, we may conclude with the follow- 
ing interesting extract from a letter written 
by an old American shipmaster to Lieutenant 


aury : 

Se tes free to confess that for many years 
I commanded a ship, and although never in- 
sensible to the beauties of nature upon the 
sea or land, I yet feel that, until I took up 

our work, I had been traversing the ocean 

blindfolded. I feel that, aside from any pe- 
cuniary profit to myself from your labors, you 
have done me good as a man. You have~ 
taught me to look above, around, and be- 
neath me, and ize God’s hand in every 
element by which I am surrounded. I am 
grateful for this, personal benefit.’’ 

Need the writer, who himself for many 
years traversed the great deep, say more? 





Tue Orrice or Justice oF THE PEACE HELD 
By a Lapy. —In Harleian MSS., 980, fol. 153, 
is the following curious entry : 


‘* The Countess of Richmond, mother to Henry 
VIL., was a justice of the peace. Mr. Atturney 
said if it was so, it ought to have been by com- 
mission, for wch he had made many an hower 
search for the record, but could never find it ; 
but he had seen many arbitriments that were 
made by her. Justice Joanes affirmed that he 
had often heard from his mother of the Lady 
Bartlet, mother to the Lord Bartlet, that she 
was a justice of the peace, and did set usually 

nm the bench with the other justices in Glou- 
cestershire ; that she was made so by Q. Mary 
upon her complaint to her of the injuries she 
sustained by some of that county, and desiring 
for redresse thereof, that as she herself was cheif 
justice of all England, so this lady might be in her 
own county, wch accordingly the queen granted. 
Another example was alleged of one —— Rows 
in Suffolk, who usually at the assizes and sessions 
there held set upon the bench among the justices 
gladio cincta.’’ 





TURKEY AND RussiIA—THE EASTERN QUES- 
TION. — The past history of these rival states pre- 
sents more than one parallel passage like the 
following, extracted from Watkins’ Travels 
through Switzerland, Italy, the Greek Islands, 
to Constantinople, &c. (2d edit., two vols. 8vo. 
1794) : 

** The Turks have been, and indeed deserve to 
be, praised for the manner in which they declared 
war against the Russians. They sent by Mr. 
Bulgakoff, her Imperial Majesty’s minister at the 
Porte, to demand the restitution of the Crimea, 
which had been extorted from them by the merci- 
less despot of R——a, (sic) when too much dis- 
tressed by a rebellion in Egypt to protect it. On 
his return without an answer they put him in the 
Seven Towers, and commenced hostilities. They 
hate the Russians ; and to show it the more, 
frequently call a Frank Moscoff. To the English 
they more partial than to od other Christian 

n, from a tradition that met was pre- 
Vv by death from converting our ancestors to 
his faith.”’—Vol. 11. pp. 276-7. 
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From “ Egeria, and other Poems,” by Cuar_es Mackay. 
COMING EVENTS IN ROME. 


of greatness 
Looking down th’ abyss of ages 
To behold thy rise and fall, 
We can trace upon thy forehead, 
Queen and wonder of thy day, 
Broadly marked the awful sentence — 
** Pass away !”’ 


Great, but wicked — fair, but cruel — 
Sceptered mischief, worshipped long : 
Never yet did men or nations 
Prosper finally in wrong. 
Justice did her work upon thee, 
Mightier than thine her sway, 
*T was her voice pronounced thy judgment — 
** Pass away !”’ 


Modern Rome ! thou mitred Phoenix ! 
Risen from those embers cold ; 
Looking dimly through the future, 
The same shadow we behold — 
Shadow of a power departing, 
Spectre of a great decay, 
Bearing on its front the motto — 
** Pass away !”’ 


Whither went the ancient Cesars, 

With the pomp of peace or war, 
Thither go the modern Pontiffs, 

With dominion grander far. 
Papal stole and regal purple 

all in ripeness of the day, 
Ceesar’s crown and Pope’s tiara 
** Pass away !”’ 


Priestly Rome ! thy cup is filling ; 
In our era dauntless Truth 

Feels her life, and struggles upwards 
With the energy of youth. 

Thou shalt bind her wings no longer, 
Never more her p' stay ; 

Thou hast lived thy generation — 

** Pass away !”’ 


If hereafter from thy ashes 
A new Phoenix shall ascend, ' 
May she learn to dwell with virtue, 
And take freedom for her friend. 
If as thou she clogs the spirit, 
And denies the truth of day, 
On her head thy doom be spoken — 
** Pass away!”’ 





TIS ALL ONE TO ME. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
O, ’r1s all one to me, all one, 
Whether I ’ve money, or whether I ’ve none ! 


He who has money can buy him a wife, 
And he who has none can be free for life. 


He who has money can trade if he choose, 
And he who has none has yothing to lose. 





He who has money has cares not a few, 
And he who has none can sleep the night through. 


He who has money can squint at the fair, 
And he who has none escapes from much care. 


He who has money can go to the play, 
And he who has none at home can stay. 


He who has money can travel about, 
And he who has none can go without. 


He who has money can be coarse as he will, 
And he who has none can be coarser still. 


He who has money can eat oyster meat, 
And he who has none the shell can eat. 


He who has money can drink foreign wine, 
And he who has none with the gout will not pine. 


He who has money the cash must pay, 
And he who has none, says, ‘“‘ Charge it, pray !”’ 


He who has money keeps a dog if he please, 
And he who has none is not troubled with fleas. 


He who has money must di¢ one day, 
And he who has none must go the same way. 


O, ’tis all one to me, all one, 
Whether I ’ve money, or whether I ’ve none ! 


o 
AUTUMN. 
BY JOHN MALCOMB. 


Sweet Sabbath of the year, 
While evening shades decay, 
parting steps methinks I hear 
teal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent bowers 
°T is sad, but sweet, to dwell ; 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe ‘* Farewell.’’ 


Along thy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade ; 
And, like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose ; 

As on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
*Mid ruin, blooms the rose. 


Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay; 

Of fair and early-faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay; 


Of joys that come no more, 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled, 
Of farewells wept upon the shore, 
Of friends estranged or dead ; 


Of all that now may seem, 
To M *s tearful eye, - 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh. 
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From The Spectator. 
TAYLOR’S VISIT TO INDIA, CHINA, AND 
JAPAN.* 


Tue two years and four months travel of 
which this volume forms the closing part, ex- 
hibit the same resolute energy as the author’s 
Views Afoot, when, through many hardships 
and privations, he performed the grand tour 
of Europe as a pedestrian, from lack of means 
to employ a more expensive mode of locomo- 
tion. Central Africa and the White Nile 
formed the first field of exploration in his 
present travels of fifty thousand miles. The 
more familiar regions of Palestine, Sicily, and 
Spain, occupied his second volume. The 
third and last embraces the overland voyage 
to Bombay, extensive journeying in India, a 
visit to China, and a voyage to Loo Choo 
and Japan. 

The resolute go-ahead character of the man 
is the most prominent characteristic of the 
volume. Mr. Taylor had made up his mind 
to see the Himalayas and visit the principal 
cities of India. When he began to count the 
cost at Bombay, he found he had not the 
means to travel in the usual manner. Nothing 
daunted, he resolved to proceed without a 
servant, trusting to about twenty words of 
Hindostanee he had picked up, and making 
his first journey to Indore in a banghy cart — 
a sort of ‘* parcel express.’’ It was a springless 
vehicle, with very indifferent sitting accom- 
modation ; pursued its journey day and night 
with a few occasional halts, some of them 
caused by a break-down; and thus, over 
mountain, through jungle, or along table-land, 
our author performed his first stage of 375 
miles. From Indore to Agra he travelled in 
the mail-cart, a quicker but not more com- 
fortable vehicle. After viewing the wonders 
of the city of Akbar, he departed for Delhi 
and the Himalayas; though he had only a 
month to do the mountains, Lucknow in the 
kingdom of Oude, Allahabad, Benares, and 
Calcutta, before starting in the steamer for 
Hongkong. And Mr. Taylor did them all; 
abandoning on the great trunk-road his pre- 
vious mode of travel for dawk— that is, a 
palanquin with relays. 

A rapid journey under such circumstances 
must of necessity be superficial in its obser- 
vation. Mr. Taylor could see little that had 


* A Visit to India, China, and Japan, in the year 1853. 
Landscapes from 


TAYLOR'S VISIT TO INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 


not been seen before, and under more advan- 
tageous conditions of leisure. He however 
saw things with an American eye ; which is 
a source both of novelty and interest. He 
has also the skill or knack of a practised lit- 
térateur, and knows what to select from the 
objects that pass before him, as well as how 
to present them in a forcible and lively man- 
ner. It is scarcely possible to separate the 
descriptions of travel from the character of 
the traveller; and not the least continuously 
interesting portion of Mr. Taylor’s narrative 
is that where he had the least opportunity of 
seeing much, — namely, his journeys day and 
night in the parcel and mail carts, when the 
rapidity of movement, the frequent small ad- 
ventures, and the endurance of the traveller, 
(sustain the reader’s attention. There are 
many other passages of mark. . The first 
glimpse of the Himalayas is a piece of descrip- 
tion, real, distinct, and graphic ; so are some 
of the nearer views. The sketches on the 
roads and in the larger towns bring the dense 
and busy population of India well before the 
mind. The numerous Hindoo antiquities are 
vividly described — perhaps more favorably 
than they deserve. Of the Hindoos Mr. 
Taylor seems to have formed a worse opinion 
than has been formed by many with better 
means of judging. Familiarity, however, 
affects the judgment both ways. If it brings 
out virtues which are at first overlooked, it 
blunts the perception to customary vices. 
There are some remarks on the pros and cons 
of British rule in India, moderate in them- 
selves, and prefaced by an apology for the 
short time and scanty opportunities possessed 
by the writer. This is the first broad con- 
clusion : . 


‘« My previous notions of English rule in 
— a obtained chiefly from the articles 
on the subject in the progressive newspapers 
of England, and olnact need hardly 4 
favorable. The American is still more 
unsparing in its denunciations, though very 
few of the writers have any definite idea of 
thenature of the wrongs over which they grow 
so indignant. That there are wrongs and 
abuses which call for severe reprehension, is 
undeniable ; but I have seen enough to satisfy 
me that, in spite of oppression, in some in- 
stances of the most grinding character ; in 
spite of that spirit of selfish aggrandizement 
which first set on foot and is still prosecuting 
the subjugation of India, the country has 





oy ts under lish government. So 
far regretting progress of annexa- 
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tion, which has been so rapid of late years |as bad as dirt. Here is an account of a bath, 
(and who are we that we should cast a stone | with an incidental remark on art: 


against this sin ?), I shall consider it a fortu- | 


nate thing for India when the title of every 
native prince is extinguished, and the power 
of a stretches, in unbroken integrity, 
from Cashmere to Cape Comorin. Havin 
made this admission, I shall briefly refer to 
some of the most prominent evils and ben- 
efits of the system.’’ 


The censures of Mr. Taylor are chiefly 
directed against the land-tax (a thing that 
admits of improvement, but not of very easy 
remedy), and the commercial and corporate 
character of the Company, the consequent 
drain upon the wealth of India on the ab- 
sentee principle, and the complex and lum- 
bering method of government. A minor evil 
is one that has been noted by several English 
writers of late years. 


‘‘ There is one feature of English society 
in India, however, which I cannot notice 
without feeling disgusted and indignant —I 
allude to the contemptuous manner in which 
the natives, even those of the best and most 
intelligent classes, are almost invariably 
spoken of and treated. Social equality, 
except in some rare instances, is utterly out 
of the question. The tone adopted towards 
the lower classes is one of lordly arrogance ; 
towards the rich and enlightened, one of con- 
descension and patronage. I have heard the 
term ‘ niggers’ applied to the whole race by 
those high in office; with the lower orders 
of the English it is the designation in general 
use. And this, too, towards those of our 
own Caucasian blood, where there is no 
instinct of race to excuse their unjust prej- 
udice. Why is it that the virtue of Exeter 
Hall and Stafford House can tolerate this 
fact without a blush, yet condemn, with 
Pharisaic zeal, the wooded inequality of the 
Negro and the White races in America?’ 


There is nothing very remarkable in the 


voyage to China. From Macao Mr. Taylor 
got a passage to Shanghai in the United States 
steam-frigate Susquehanna as an improvised 
attaché to the Chinese Embassy, and spent 
some time at that commercial emporium. The 
city was then— March and April, 1853 — 
continually disturbed by rumors of intended 
attacks by the rebels. Notwithstanding these 
’ reports, Mr. Taylor went about a good deal, 
foreigners being much less restricted than at 
Canton : his description of Shanghai is about 
the best part of the volume, but bearing hard 
upon the Celestials. The hygiéne is awful, 
and the grand means for personal cleanliness 


| On our way to the city wall we | sea one 
of the public baths, and curiosity induces us 
to step in. The building is low, damp, and 
dirt , and filled with a rank, steamy, unclean 
atmosphere. It consists of three apartments, 
in one of which the bathers undress, bathe 
in the next, and lounge, smoking, on the 
benches in an unembarrassed state of nu- 
dity, in the third. As it is towards even- 
ing, they belong mostly to the lower classes, 
and look quite as filthy after the bath as 
before. The water is not changed through- 
out the day, and its appearance and condi- 
tion may perhaps be imagined. The small 
tank is filled in the morning, and kept 
heated by a furnace under it. The price of 
a bath diminishes in proportion as the water 
gets dirty, until, in the evening, it falls to a 
single cash (the fifteenth part of a cent). 
By holding my breath, I remain in the dark, 
reeking den long enough to see two yellow 
forms immersed in the turbid pool, and then 
rush out stifled and nauseated. Among the 
bathers in the outer room are several strong, 
muscular figures, but a total want of that 
elegant symmetry which distinguishes the 
Caucasian and Shemitic races. They are 
broad-shouldered and deep-chested, but the 
hips and loins are clumsily moulded, and the 
legs have a coarse, clubby character. We 
should never expect to see such figures assume 
the fine, free attitudes of ancient sculpture. 
But here, as everywhere, the body is the ex- 
pression of the spiritual nature. There is 
no sense of what we understand by art— 
grace, harmony, proportion — in the Chinese 
nature; and therefore we look in vain for 
any physical expression of it. De Quincey, 
who probably never saw a Chinaman, saw 
this fact with the clairvoyant eye of genius, 
when he said, ‘If I were condemned to live 
among the Chinese, I should go mad.’ This 
is a strong expression, but I do not hesitate 
to adopt it.’’ 


The particular descriptions exhibit the 
Chinese ingenuity, though the general com- 
ments scarcely do it justice. There is a good 
account of a pawnbroker’s shop on a gigantic 
scale. The inscription on a grog-shop rises 
beyond a common puff into metaphysical phi- 
losophy — ‘‘ The joys of Paradise are nothing 
but a state of perpetual intoxication.”’ The 
excellence of the Chinese in many handicrafts 
and some arts are cursorily passed over, but 
here is a street artist : 

‘¢ A man seated on the pavement holds in 
his hand a white porcelain tile, about a foot 
square. This he overspreads with a deep 








. 
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blue color, from a dipped in a thin | 
~ of indigo, and us to name a flower. | 

suggest the lotus. He extends his fore-| 
finger — a most remarkable yor. crook- | 
ed, flexible as an elephant’s trunk, and as 
sharp as if the end had been whittled off —| 
gives three or four quick dashes across the | 
tile, and in ten seconds or less, lo! there is | 
the flower, exquisitely drawn and shaded, | 
its snowy cup ing in the midst of its| 
long swaying leaves. Three more strokes, | 
and a white bird, with spread wings, hovers 
over it; two more, and a dog stands beside | 
it. The rapidity and precision of that fore-| 
finger seem almost miraculous. He covers! 
the tile with new layers of color, and flower 
after flower is dashed out of the blue 
ground.”’ 

Before finally leaving the Flowery Land, 
our traveller took one bout at opium-smoking : | 
and he speaks highly of its immediate sens- 
ations, as well as the after effects. He was 
deterred from a second attempt, not only on 
moral grounds, but from a terrible spectacle 
he had witnessed on shipboard. 


‘* We were favored by the South-west 
monsoon, and had a delightful run of five| 
days, with nothing to interrupt the uniform- 
ity of sea life, except frequent calls to ‘ gen- 
eral quarters,’ and the death of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ Chinese secretary. The latter fell a 
victim to the practice of smoking opium. 
He attempted to give it up, and this, with a 
spell of sea-sickness on board the Saratoga, 
so enfeebled him that no medicines produced 
any effect, and he sank into a state of nerve- 
lessness and emaciation shocking to witness. 
His body was reduced to a skeleton, and all 
his nervous energy so completely destroyed 
that, for a week before his Jeath, every fibre 
in his frame was in a state of constant 

itation. His face was a ghastly yellow, 

cheeks sunken upon the bones, and the 
eyes wild and g with a semi-madness 
which fell upon him. His whole aspect 
reminded me of one of those frightful heads 
in wax, in the museum of Florence, repre- 
senting the effects of the plague. He was a 
complete wreck both in mind and body, and 
n g that I ever saw of the results of 
intoxication from a liquors has im- 
pressed me with the horror.’’ 

To conclude, his estimate of the Celestials 
is the harshest we have seen, as regards in- 
tellect, manners, taste, and morals. 

‘* Notwithstanding the efforts of many zeal- 
ous and devoted missionaries, who have been 
sent to China, the number of genuine con- 








verts is oe The Chinese nature 
appears to be so thoroughly passive that itis 


not even receptive. A sort of listless curios- 
ity leads them to fill the chapels of the mis- 
ve to gather —— wae 
ose W. reach in the public places; but 
when the iabodtalion is fnished- away they 
go, without the least ripple of new thought 
in the stagnant waters of their minds. Phe 
mental inertia of these people seems to be 
almost hopeless of improvement. Even while 
the present rebellion is going on — a struggle 
which, one would suppose, would enlist their 
sympathies, if a single spar f patriotism 
or ambition remained — the 
people maintain the most — apathy. 
Some advocate of universal ‘peace has cited 
China as the example of a nation which has 
successfully pursued a pacific policy ; but I 
say, welcome be the thunder-storm which 
shall scatter and break up, though by the 
means of fire and blood, this terrible - 
tion! Who would not exclaim with Ten- 


nyson, 
‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay !’ 


‘‘ The only taste which the Chinese exhibit 
to any degree is a love of the monstrous. 
That sentiment of harmony, which throbbed 
like a musical rhythm through the life of the 
Greeks, never looked out of their oblique 
eyes. Their music is a igs ge mi agp 
their is com of nasals and 
peda ay, Ya ee is dis- 
torted or unnatural, and the wider its diver- 
gence from its original beauty or symmetry 
the ga is their delight. 

‘This mental idiosyncrasy ‘includes a 
moral one of similar character. It is my 
deliberate opinion that the Chinese are, mor- 
ally, the most debased people on the face of 
the earth. Forms of vice which in other 
countries are barely named, are in China so 
common that they excite no comment among 
the natives. They constitute the surface- 
rae m below them there nn, Eee - 

eeps of depravity, so shocking and horrible 
that their y areum ad cannot vo be hinted. 
There are some dark shadows in human na- 
ture which we naturally shrink from pene- 
trating, and I made no attempt to collect 
information of this kind; but there was 
enough in the things which I could not avoid 
seeing and hearing — which are brought al- 
most daily to the notice of every oreign 
resident — to — me with a powerful 
aversion to the Chi 


k o 
great mass of the 


inese race. Their touch is 
pollution, and, harsh as the opinion may 
seem, justice to our own race demands that 
they ould not be allowed to settle on our 
soil. 
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TAYLOR'S VISIT TO, INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 


Mr. Taylor was enabled to visit Loo Choo 
and Japan by joining Commodore Perry’s ex- 
pedition as a master’s mate pro tempore ; the 
Government having issued stringent orders 
against the admission of any person “not 
attached to the service and subject to its 
segulations.’’ The consequence was, that the 
author had to give up his journals, sketch- 
es, &c.; and he has not yet been able to 
get them back again. Whether this part of 
his narrative is from memory, or whether he 
occasionally communicated with the journal 
to which he seems to have been attached as 
foreign correspondent, is not quite clear to 
us. At all events, this portion of the volume 
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has the least interest-of any. The voyage is 
not very striking in itself; the visits to Loo 
Choo, Japan, and the Bonin Islands, are 
chiefly remarkable for a display of the perti- 
nacious, resolute, and it may be added un- 
scrupulous character of American diplomacy ; 

at the same time for its freedom, and its 
success. Mr. Taylor gives a much worse 
account of the Loo Chooans than Basil Hall. 
“Their wonderful innocence and simplicity 
prove to be the disguises assumed by a mar- 
vellous cunning: ”’ their “‘ regulations,’’ like 
those of their superior Japan to keep out 
strangers, seem to have a strong resemblance 





to those of Russia. 








«* Nove Tarioes MAKE A May.’’ — The follow- 
ing humorous account of the “Ts this saying 
is from The British Apollo (1 reprint of 
1726, Vol. 1. p. 286). ‘*It happen’d a tis no 
t matter in what year) that eight bes pep 
having finish’d considerable pieces of work at a 
m of quality’s house wees name 
pert ve thought fit to conceal), and receiv- 
ing all the money due for the same, a virago ser- 
vant maid of the house observing them to be but 
slender-built animals, and in their mathematical 
postures on their shop-board appearing but so 
many pieces of men, resolv’d to encounter and 
pm them on the road. The better to compass 
eae , She procured a very terrible great 
binok pending, which (having waylaid them) 
she presented at the breast of the foremost : they, 
mistaking this prop of life for an instrument of 
death, at least a blunder-buss, readily yielded a 
their money ; but she, not contented with 
severely disciplin’d them with a cudgel — car- 
ry’d in Y the ot er hand, all which they bore with 
a ®. philosop hical resignation. Thus, eight not 
being able to deal with one woman, by conse- 
quence could not make a man, on which account 
aninthisadded. Tis the opinion of our curious 
virtuosos, that this want + Sets, bagger from 
their immoderate an of cucumbers, which too 
much refrigerates their blood. However, to their 
eternal honour be it spoke, they have been often 
known to encounter a sort of cannibals, to whose 
assaults they are often subject, not fictitious, but 
real man-eaters, and that with a lance but two 
inches long ; nay, and although they go arm’d 
no further than their middle-finger.”’ 





Dr. Buspy was a severe, but not an itlenatared | {2 
man. Itis related of him and one of his scholars, 
that during the Doctor’s absence from his study, 
the boy found some plums in it ; and being moved 
by lickerishness, began to-eat some. First, hhow- 
ever, he waggishly cried out, ‘I publish the 
banns of matrimony between my mouth and these 
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plums ; if any here present know just cause or 
impediment why | should not be united, you 
are to declare it, or hereafter hold your peace.’’ 
But the Doctor had overheard the pi 

tion, and said nothing till the next sone 
when, causing the boy to be ‘‘ brought up vm or 
disposed for punishment, he e well- 
known instrument, and said, publish the 
banns of matrimony between this nod and this’ 
boy : ifany of you know just cause or impedi- 
ment why they should not be united, you are to 
declare it.’’ , The boy himself called out, ‘I for-_. 


bid the bans !??— *¢ For what cause? ”’ inquired . 
the Doctor. — ‘* Because,’’ said the boy, i 
parties are not agreed.’’ The Doctor 


the validity of the objection urged by the boy’s 


wit, and the ceremony was not performed. —.. 


Hone’s Every-day Book. 





DEVONSHIRE SUPERSTITION. — 
sometimes insert extracts from ne 
ward you a copy of a paragraph which aj 


Seeing that you 


in The Times of March 7, 1854, and whichis | 


worth a corner in your folk-lore columns : 

*¢ The following gross case of superstition, which 
occurred as late as Sunday se’nnight, in one of 
the largest market towns in the north of Devon, 
is related by an witness : — A young woman, 
living in the neighborhood of Holsworthy, — 
for some time past been subject to periodical fits 
of illness, endeavored to effect a cure by attend- | 
ence at the afternoon service at the pariah chareh 
accom! thirty young men, near 

ee aeee over, she sat in the porch 
> 4 the church, and each of yg men, a8 
- lige in succession, &@ penny 

Peet te the last, instead of a 


taking from gr Le 


aa rao 4 pene 
twenty-nine silts che kad clover Se: 
cei Wi SS teu her hand, she 


walked three times round the comm: 
and afterwards had it made into a 


pers, I for. 
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From the New York Times, 29 Oct. 
THACKERAY. 


Tue Africa has brought among its passen- 
gers to our shores a visitor, to whom America 
will give cordial welcome, and whom, we trust, 
these words of warm greeting find this morn- 
ing in our good new city, all hale and happy, 
in a cosey parlor of one of our people’s pal- 
. aes, the Clarendon Hotel. If that curiosity 
for looking on and shaking hands with re- 
markable men, which is one of the character- 
istics of our country, should usher an over- 
inquisitive Yankee into that pleasant parlor, 
he would hardly believe, in gazing on the 
portly form of the stranger and the respect- 
able silver-gray of his hair, that he had ever 
had wild oats to sow. Yet so itis. Mr. W. 
M. Thackeray confesses the corn. 

Some years ago there appeared, in the 
fashionable end of London, a young man, 
who distinguished himself by being nothing 
particular in anything. He had a moderate 
fortune, but nothing particular. He had a 
pleasing person and address, but nothing par- 
ticular. He gambled, drank, and did many 
other naughty things equally usual and 
fashionable, but nothing particular. He lost 
his whole fortune on a run of ill-luck at 
- écarté, but that was nothing particular. Yes, 
though, we beg pardon, it was the turning 
point of this young man’s life— for, as a 
gentleman at his ease, he would neve? have 
been heard of — but when driven by necessity 
and poverty to seek a livelihood, he seized the 
pen with manly energy, and became William 

Thackeray. And thus it came to 
pass that the author of those well-known and 
popular beings, Jeames Plush and Becky 
: Sharpe, sowed his wild oats, and became one of 
the twin stars of this Nineteenth Century. 

Here, in America, where admiration for 
Mr. Thackeray as an author has grown with 
‘many into warm admiration for him as a 

man, and where he will be welcomed with all 
the genial warmth that greets an old favorite 
and friend, it would seem almost superfluous 
to offer a sketch of him or his writings. Still, 
in a city in which the tides of men depart 
and are replaced with such rapidity, it may 
be’ interesting to briefly repeat that’ Mr. 
Thackeray was born in India in the year 1811, 
and is consequently in his forty-fourth year. 
Mr. Thackeray. ig of what’ is called'in Eng- 
land, good family, and was intended, we be- 
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lieve, for the bar, to which he ate his way 
through many muttons. 

He was for a considerable time at Cam- 
bridge, where he was nothing particular, and 
left with the purpose of adopting an artist’s 
life, that life he seems still so much to ldve 
and look back on with such a lingering 
longing. He, after a time, however, aban- 
doned the pencil and took to the pen. 

Mr. Thackeray may be said to have clutched 
greathess ina bound. For, though his first 
literary efforts in the magazines and papers 
did not at once obtain that recognition their 
exquisite excellence deserved, they exhibited 
all that genius which has won for him since 
such merited fame. The public, however, 
were never fully aroused to a sense of his 
merits until he wrote the celebrated set of 
sketches so well known as the ‘‘ Yellow-Plush 
Papers:’”” From these sketches arose that 
creation, the immortal ‘‘ Jeames,” that epit- 
ome of flunkeydom and type of the English 
footman, subsequently adopted and circulated 
by Punch. After ‘‘ Jeames’’ came “‘ Becky 
Sharpe,”’ a portrait which, though apparently 
exaggerated, is so faithful a likeness of a cer- 
tain class of women of English society, that 
the names of some three or four ladies are 
freely mentioned as having sat and are dis- 
putants in different cliques for the honor of 
being the subject. After ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” have 
followed ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ ‘‘ Esmond,’’ and 
‘* The Newcomes,’’ which have been so re- 
peatedly reviewed in this country, that we 
pass from a particular to a general analysis of 
Mr. Thackeray’s character as a writer. 

Nothing is more natural than that the 
world should perpetually run into comparisons 
of the two greatest artists of our times, Thack- 
eray and Dickens ; still, nothing can be more 
unnatural than such comparison. They move 
in wholly different spheres, appeal to different 
feelings, paint different classes, and wake 
different delights. They can as little be com- 
pared as Pope and Shakspeare. They are both 
preeminent in their sphere, but Thackeray’s 
sphere is far more limited. Thackeray ap- 
peals to the men and women of the world 
in its technical application. Dickens appeals 
to the men and women of the world in its 
humanitarian sense. What the technical 
man of the world feels and thinks, Thackeray 
expresses with the most wondrous fidelity. 
By: exposing their faults and weaknesses he 
corrects them and makes his reader a better 
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man of the world, but Dickens makes his 
reader a better man. Thackeray does not 
introduce a higher code of disinterested- 
ness, or a higher code of sympathy. He 
does not lead the way to a higher condition 
of society. He exposes the weaknesses of a 
class, and leaves them to get out of them or 
not as best they can. He laughs at the world 
with a charming malice, throws off a score of 
truthful sneers, then kisses hand and leaves 
it where he found it. His genius, like that 
of Voltaire and of all destructionists, is simply 
negative. He does good by putting you on 
your guard against your own weaknesses, but 
he does not better you by stating a nobler 
impulse or higher aspiration. He leaves your 
mind as he leaves the world, where he finds 
it. He may chasten and refine the impulses 
you have, but he wakes no new one. 
Perhaps it is this very conservative ele- 
ment in his writings which make them agree- 
able to a large class of persons, who are of 
the same conservative mould of thought. Now 
almost all highly cultivated persons are in- 
tensely conservative. Naturally so, because 
the very fact of a progressive idea or emotion 
admits a certain degree of imperfection ; that 
only which has attained a high perfection 
appeals to a highly cultivated intellect. Now, 
in Thackeray there is always found this high 
degree of perfection, because he paints what 
is, and not what might and should be. 
With great tact and prudence, he expresses 
only such thoughts as those about which he 
shrewdly knows himself all men of sense, 
thought, and cultivation, agree. He never 
introduces a higher standard of social ethics, 
about which they might disagree. As a sat- 


irist, or rather as a truthfal dissector of the | 


manners of a certain class of what is termed 
**good ”? English society in the nineteenth 


century, he is unsurpassed. But his sphere | 


cannot be compared, either in width or eleva- 
tion, with that of Djckens. Dickens deals 
with causes, Thackeray with effects. Dick- 
ens with the higher senses, Thackeray with 
common sense. Thackeray describes society 
as it is, Dickens pictures what it should be. 
The one satisfies the intellectual requirements 
of all those who have the power of descrying 
the frailties of the present condition of soci- 
ity, without the power of mapping out a high- 
er. These are the Voltaireans — the negists 
—of the nineteenth century. They include 
almost all men of the world, and many of 
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broad brain, but narrow heart. The other 
meets the emotional requirements of the age, 
of all those who mourn over the present fallen 
state of society and yearn for something high- 
er. Their name is legion. They comprise 
the masses of mankind, including many of 
narrow brains but broad hearts, those men, 
and especially women, noble even in their 
weakness, whom Mr. Thackeray is ever pic- 
turing as generous fools. 

Were Mr. Thackeray only left in that sat- 
iric sphere to which he belongs, we should 
speak of him with unbounded admiration. 
But when some of his admirers would trans- 
fer him to a higher, to which he does not be- 
long, we must demur, because such excess of 
adulation creates a confusion of ideas, and is 
an injury to the cause of truth. In our age 
more than any other it is of the utmost im- 
portance to have a distinct line of discrimina- 
tion drawn between the school of negists and 
that of true believers. The one is the intellect- 
ual reflection of the materialism of the age ; 
the other the embodiment of the spirit of hu- 
manity. The one has only faith in facts ; the 
other in ideas. The one holds fast to earth ; 
the other looks towards heaven. Satirists 
are by their nature negists. Higher minds 
-do not dive into nature to expose its ifnper- 
fections but to start and draw out its perfec- 
tions. To place Thackeray a satirist, on the 
same platform with Dickens a reformer, is not 
only unjust to an individual, but unjust to a 
great idea.. Thackeray is truthful about par- 
ticular individuals, but untrue to humanity. 
Dickens is often exaggerated about particular 
‘individuals, but always true to humanity. 
‘Thackeray may act more powerfully on one or 
the other man, but Dickens acts more exten- 
sively by acting upon masses of men, and so 
‘upon society. Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair ’’ is 
painfully true as far as the portraiture of a 
particular class of individuals and a particu- 
lar class of society is concerned, but it is 
painfully libellous if considered as a picture of 
what the masses of the English people are. © 
He is, par excellence, the satirist of the follies 
and false pretences of a limited class. And 
even in that range his sketches are of limited 
application. Take, for instance, the so-called 
higher classes here. Among whom can great- 
er ignorance, arrogance, selfishness, and self- 
conceit be found? But none of his pictures 
fit here. Thackeray’s influence, as far as his 
writings go, rests principally if not wholly 
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among the Maher classes of English, and a| its gratitude in its own heart. The best 
certain class of New England roof that little Nells and those thousand 


ple. Dick- 
ens’ influence is universal. Hie works are 


translated into every tongue, and his char- 
acters have a chair at every hearth. 

The effect of Thackeray’s writings upon 
the mind is, that a thorough case has been 
made out for the predominance of vice ; that 
of Dickens’, that a strong case is made out 
for the possibility of virtue. In fact, Thack- 
eray proves the rottenness of the present 
state of society so much, that the interposi- 
tion of a Dickens to point out a higher course 
seems providential. Those who profess to 
admire Thackeray and depreciate Dickens 
forget that they innocently question the 
power of Thackeray when they question the 
power of one whose healthy moral admonition 
would not be required if there were not 
classes in that debilitated, flunkeyed con- 
dition Mr. Thackeray so keenly pictures. 
What character of Mr. Thackeray’s ever 
stands before the mimd as an inspiriting exam- 

le? He teaches us not to be lying, not to 
: snobbish, not to be tuous. But 
there he stops. In Mr. Thackeray’s opin- 
ion a man has reached the climax of perfec- 
tion, if he is not snobbish, and so forth ; in 
one word, if he is free from certain weak- 
nesses and vices. There are many men free 
from these, but are they noble, generous, 
brave, self-denying men? Nay, are there 
not multitudes full of such weaknesses, 
who are, as Dickens pictures them, at the 
same time noble, generous, brave, and self- 
denying ? 

A highly respectable, gentlemanly selfish- 
ness is the alpha and omega of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s code of ethics. A generous, virtuous, 
self-denying manhood is the inspiring influ- 
ence Dickens holds up to the mind. In the 
snug, se reading-room of Brookes’ or 
the Garrick, Thackeray is best relished. In 
the homes, that holiest of words, where are 
woman and childhood and much weakness, 
but, thank Heaven, much good, Dickens is 
best loved. It is said by some that Dickens’ 
characters do not exist; that there are no 
kind big Cheerybles or little Nells. If not 
in this world about us now, they exist at all 
events in that which, let us hope, is coming, 
and the good and the brave are ever battling 
to bring near. But are there none such even 
among us? Is there no father who reads this 
who can point in his own loved circle to some 
little Nell who, through sickness, and sorrow, 
and loneliness, he could trust, ay, with an 
undoubting heart, to watch over and work 
for him, with an uncomplaining, ‘unselfish, 
sacrificing joy? Because they are not seen, 
let us not imagine they do not in myriads 
exist. All that is bad and earthly is noisy ; 
what is good and heavenly is silent, and finds 





utiful ideal creations wove in Dickens’ 
brain do exist, is found in the home they 
have built in the heart of humanity ; and if 
they did not, the very ibility of such 
nobility being conceived by a human intel- 
lect is in itself ennobling. 

Thackeray’s great fault is his total absence 
of poesy. ugh all his works you search 
in vain for one solitary picture of nature. 
The sweet music of the streamlet, or the 
magnificent mirth of the sea; the soft sleep 
of the valley, or the sport amid big moun- 
tains of the children of the air — the cloud, 
and the wind, and the lightning — give no 
delight to him. He finds no pleasure near 
the cottage fire, or in the voice of childhood, 
or in flowers — those things which make life 
beautiful. Men’s weaknesses are his field. 
He loves to move about in the drawing-room 
or club-room, where all is false and arti- 
ficial, to take out his pocket-microscope, and 
where a face seems to the world fair, dis- 
cover some small pimple, draw his lance, and, 
pricking it, let the fithy matter flow. The 

imple is doubtless there ; we see the corrupt 
issue, and this pricki of their 
neighbors is to many cultivated minds a keen 
delight. But there are many noble foolish 
women and men who would feel better and 
happier in not having their illusions broken. 
Most of Thackeray’s books are dissecting- 
rooms. With a cool, steady hand he plies 
the knife, takes limb from limb, and, ao 
exquisite science, points out every 8 0 
y~ mse Your odbnioation of the iquater 
is unlimited. But somehow the smell and 
the sensation are not pleasant, except to keen 
students of anatomy. 

Mr. Thackeray’s noblest characteristic is 
the severe and courageous truth which marks 
all his pictures. It required no ordinary 
manliness for one moving in the circles in 
which Mr. Thackeray has moved, and look- 
ing chiefly to them for favor, to anatomize 
with so fearless and unfaltering a hand the 
sickly lazarettos of lish social high life. 
All honor to his brave heart. And all that 
he is as a writer, he is known to be as a 


man. 

Still Mr. Thackeray has, like most litera 
men, his peculiar prejudice. His is Anti- 
Irish. It is one he shares in common with 
many highly cultivated minds like his own, 
which deal wholly with effects and not with 
causes. It is not by any means anti-nation- 
al, but one he mistakes for that truth which 
he always pictures with a most brave fear- 
lessness of whom it may offend. In pictur- 


‘ing, however, the falsehood, flattery, and 


servility which are the severely true types 
of such characters as Captain Costigan, and 
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. all those other peculiar Irish characters he 
has painted, which are happily passing away, 
he should not have omitted to say that these 
vices are the natural accompaniment every- 
where of oppression and enslavement, and 
these men the natural and nourished spawn 
of centuries of English wrong. But howev- 
er faithful may be these peculiar portraits 
of peculiar Irishmen, he wholl 8 in his 
accustomed fidelity and truth, when he comes 
to picture the Irish girl. If there is an 
one quality which is inherent in the Irish 
woman, it is that in which Mr. Thackeray 
paints the Captain’s daughter as deficient — 
the virtue of filial love, that virtue which in 
this country impels many an® humble but 
noble girl, through many a hard sacrifice un- 
seen and untold, to save from her small earn- 
ings something to lay as an offering at the 
shrine of her bis for some poor pdrent she 
may never see again. No Trish daughter, 
however elevated, ever yet deserted a poor 
father, however full of faults. 

There is another and a most dangerous 
difference between Dickens and Thackeray. 
With Dickens hearts are trumps. The good 
and the brave always win. With Thackeray 
the kind and the noble always end disas- 
trously. This is true, to some extent, in 
life, but still the influence of a t writer 
should always be for good, and it is most 
dangerous and dispiriting to crown vice and 
selfishness with such unvarying success. It 
should be remembered that the bad people 
who end wretchedly are rarely spoken of, 
but as the pood who so end, from the natural 
injustice of such a result are always spoken 
of, a false impression prevails that ess 
and nobility of character are a worldly fias- 
co. If this fallacy runs through other writ- 
ers, it is peculiarly reprehensible in Thack- 
eray, as the only two or three ideals of high 
moral health which stand out in his Laza- 
rettos are all doomed to an unhappy end. 
Then his good characters are made to appear 
such weak, and his bad ones such smart fel- 
lows, that they almost meet, and we fear, if 
a choice were given to many, he or she 
would prefer being one of Thackeray’s vil- 
lains to one of his fools. 

Let it not be thought for one moment that 
we would disparage this eminent man. The 
impression produced by a man’s writings is 
one thing, by the man himself another. And 
though our admiration for Mr. Thackeray as 
a writer may be more subdued than that.of 
some, our admiration for his brave, manly 
character may yield to that of none. In- 
deed, had Mr. Thackeray, in our opinion, as 
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much geniality of soul as he has rectitude 
and truth of mind, his conceptions would 
rank with the highest works of fiction of any 
age orany tongue. His portraits are drawn 
on stone, with the most exquisite truth, down 
to the minutest detail and most delicate em- 
broidery, and he then bites them in with an 
acid uliarly his own. He possesses, too, 
the Ff sewn of a lovely serenity of mind which 
hovers around his whole individuality. He 
conveys to us the idea of a most genial, re- 
fined, matter-of-fact, cheerful surgeon of the 
—. breeding. We may sometimes dis- 
relish his art or question his treatment in a 
high point of view, but we always love the 
qualities of the man. We do not wonder at 
Mr. Thackeray’s popularity in this a 
We rejoice at it. In a young country like 
this, those who, like Dickens, did not make 
allowance for the weaknesses incidental to 
young America as to all other young persons 
and things, but somewhat coarsely oxagge 
rated them, acted not only injudiciously but 
ungenerously. Mr. Thackeray has never 
been guilty of such a blunder. It is per- 
haps as natural that the intensity of the re- 
former’s passion should have betrayed Dick- 
ens into this lack of forbearance, as that a 
man of the world like Mr. Thackeray should 
be the last to exhibit any lack of indulgence. 
But however this may be, no sore of wounded 
national vanity will detract one jot from the 
feeling of general joy with which Mr. Thack- 
eray is welcomed. He has spoken well pf 
America to its face and behind its back, and 
Mr. Thackeray is not the man to speak what 
he does not honestly think. His genial and 
gentlemanly qualities will therefore be ad- 
mired without national misgiving, and his 
pease | courted without distrust in his 
friendly disposition. 

To the mere moneyed class he commends 
himself by his acceptance of ~e as they 
are. In Well-street parlance, he is safe. 
He has no isms. To the’ intellectual class 
he commends himself by his high litera 
reputation and the intrinsic merit of h 
writings. But to all, intellectual or not, 
rich or poor, he becomes congenial by the 
= modesty, or rather manliness, with 
which he bears his well-earned honors. 

We look forward with the keenest relish 
to his Anatomy of the Four Royal Brutes, 
he is to have next week under his dissection. 
They are worthy of his knife, and will - 
doubtless draw crowds of admiring students. 
With a cordiality improved by age, we 
give Mr. Thackeray all hail and welcome. 
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LIEUTENANT BEALL. 


Lieutenant Beat, of the United States 
Navy, is already known to the country, hay- 
ing particularly distinguished himself on sev- 
eral occasions as a bearer of important des- 
patches to and from California, both through 
the heart of Mexico during the war, and 
across the prairies and Rocky Mountains, 
forcing his way with equal spirit through 
civilized and savage enemies. As a gallant 
naval officer and intrepid traveller, with the 
cou to face and energy to overcome every 
difficulty and peril, we can well believe he 
has no superior ; but we have recently heard 
an anecdote told of him, being the account 
of a circumstance which happened on the 
last journey to California, from which he 
has only so lately returned, which, while it 
illustrates the dangers of the road, proves 
that there is another quality in him higher 
than mere resolution and bravery —a humane 
and gencrous disposition, which gives to those 
virtues the character of heroism. 

It was, we believe, in the Gila country that 
Lieut. Beall, having encamped his party and 
placed it in safety, went out hunting. He 
set out alone on a favorite saddle-mare which, 
was generally kept or spared for such occa- 
sions. About six miles from the camp, he 
had the good fortune to kill a deer ; and he 
was on the ground dressing the carcass, when, 
on looking up, he suddenly beheld a troo 
of mounted Apaches, who had discov 
him, and were dashing furiously toward him. 
They had doubtless heard the report or seen 
the smoke of his rifle, and so were on him 
before he was aware ; but he knew very well 
that to be overtaken by them, a single white 
man among those naked hills which the 
called their own; was certain death; and, 
accordingly, leaving his quarry and mountin 
in hot he relied > the mettle of his 
mare, which he put to her full , tocarry 
him back in safety to the camp." Away darted 
the young Lieutenant, and on ed the 
savages, thundering and yelling in certain 
assurance of their prey. But, confident as 
they were, the fugitive was quite as well 
satisfied of his ability to escape, although 
their horses were wages than the mare, and 
it was pretty certain that they were gaining 
slightly ~* her, and would an her a severe 
contest before reaching the camp. 

Thus assured of hissafety, but not relaxi 
his speed, Lieutenant Beall had recove: 
half his distance from the camp, when, dash- 
ing over the crest of a hill, he was horrified 
at the sight of one of his own men, on foot, 
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climbing the hill, and, in fact, following in 
his trail to assist himin thehunt. Thesight 
of the Lieutenant flying down the hill at such 
a furious rate, was doubtless enough ; per- 
haps the poor fellow could hear the whoo 
of the Indians ascending the hill from the 
opposite side; at all events, he understood 
his fate, and, spreading his arms before the 
horse’s head, he cried out, in accents of de- 
spair, ‘‘ O Mr. Beall, save me! Iam a hus- 
band, and father of six helpless children ! ”’ 
Never was prayer more quickly heard or 
more heroically answered. 

The Lieutenant, though riding for his own 
life, immediately stopped his mare and dis- 
mounted, ang giving her to the man, said-: 
‘‘ You shall be saved. Ride back to the 
camp, and send them out to give my body a 
decent burial!’’ And so they parted — the 
footman to escape, the officer, as he supposed, 
to be slain ; for the ‘hill was utterly bare, 
withouta single hiding-place, and he thought 
of nothing but selling his life as dear as pos- 
sible. For this purpose he drew his revolver, 
and, sitting down on the ground, waited for 
the savages, who, ina moment, came rushing 
over the brow of the hill, and then, to the 
unspeakable amazement of Lieutenant Beall, 
dashed past him down the descent like mad- 
men; not a soul, in fact, seeing him. They 
saw, in reality, nothing but the horsé and 
horseman ; they knew nothing of a footman, 
and the sitting figure of the Lieutenant ap- 
peared, to eyes only bent on one attractive 
object, as a stone or huge cactus, such as 
abound on those sterile hills. 

At all events, Lieutenant Beall, by what 
seemed to himself almost a direct providential 
interposition in his behalf, remained wholly 
undiscovered; and in‘a moment more the 
Apaches were out of sight, still pursuing the 
horse and rider to the camp. The latter 
barely succeeded in escaping with his life, 
the Indians having overhauled him so closely 
just as he reached the camp as to be able to 
inflict one or two slight wounds. As for Lieu- 
tenant Beall, he was not slow to take advan- 
tage of his good fortune, and, selecting a 
round-about course, he succeeded in reaching 
the camp just about the time the poor fel- 
low whom he had sayed, and the other mem- 
bers of the party, were about sallying out to 
obey his last request, and give his body a de- 
cent burial. 

Upon such an act as this it were superflu- 
oustocomment. Itisanact, however, which 
deserves to live in men’s recollection like the 
story of a great battle and victory. — Phil- 
|ade lphia North American. 














BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


From the Examiner. 
History of the American Revolution. By 
Gzorce Bancrorr. Vol. III. Bentley. 
History of the Origin, Formation, and Adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States, with Notices of its principal Fram- 
ers. By Gzorce Ticknor Curtis. In 2 
volumes. Vol. I. Low and Son. 


Tue date upon the title-page of each of 
these important volumes conveys some re- 
proach to us, for it is 1854, and we are onl 
now, towards the close of 1855, taking ad- 
vantage of a lull in the book season to ex- 
press our high agp 4 of their value. 

* The third volume of Mr. Bancroft’s His- 
tory is certainly, thus far, the best. Its 
topic is that crisis of affairs which reached 
its climax, when, after the colonies were 
united in a determination to resist to the ut- 
termost any attempt to introduce taxed tea 
from England, Lord North’s Government, 

iving full effect to the obstinate policy of 
Sisto IIL., carried the Boston Port Bill and 
committed itself past recovery. In this his- 
tory of mismanagement, and its concurrent 
history of the gradual growth of opinion and 
resistance, we ie a series of interesting de- 
tails. It is the story on one hand of an utter 
absence of administrative talent in the Eng- 
lish Government, and of the immense disser- 
vice done to it by Bernard and nota few oth- 
er colonial officials, whose reports were in 
the highest degree calculated to give false 
impressions. On the other hand it is the 
story of a people loyal, well affected, and so- 
berly disposed to believe that there was noth- 
ing on earth more politically safe and glori- 
ous than the constitution of Great Britain, 
—slowly and surely forced into an opposite 
opinion. In the history of the world there 
is no record of any revolution so free from 
excess, 80 slow and necessary in its growth 
(considering the race on which it was forced) , 
so wisely and temperately sustained in the 
whole course of its progress, and, as a con- 
sequence, so complete and stable in its ulti- 
mate results. 

It is a mere matter of course, therefore, 
that the heart of every English student of the 
Amerivan Revolution should in these days 
be entirely with the Americans; and this 
narrative by Mr. Bancroft of its ‘‘ Third 
Epoch — the Crisis, ’’ is only the more to be 
relished because the narrator, warming with 
his subject, knows how to make his readers 
generously sensible of all that was manliest 
and noblest in the conduct of his coun en. 
In the composition of the book Mr. Bancroft’s 
zealous industry and (though in a less, yet in 
a great d ) his personal position have 
secured for him access to government archives 
and family papers, and such an extraordinary 
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mass of the best kind of historic material.as 
falls to the lot of very few historians. Prox- 
imity of time alone would necessarily insure 
a a —— like oa an —— of authentic 
etail, greater than coul ibly exist con- 
cerning the affairs of a walleter- Gi: But of 
the sudden and great breach between Britain 
and the American colonies, all the states of 
Euro mH other contests being hushed — were 
singularly inquisitive spectators ; and u 
few historical events ste tens been so Bs nas 
contemporary persons of all nations engaged 
in settin is their notes. The use made 
by Mr. Bancroft of all these advan is 
remarkably effective. He has at hand the 
exact words spoken, — wherever they were 
significant words, — by every person in the 
drama. And as this third act, ‘‘ The Crisis,’ 
represents a crisis in the growth and conflict 
of opinion, nothing could tend more to ren- 
der the account of it life-like, vigorous, and 
| trustworthy, than this constant expression of 
| men’s thoughts, not at second-hand, but as 
it was in their own natures and characters to 
| utter them. 
| Letusadd that the American historian hag, 
|in the volume before us, shown greater skill 
| than in its predecessors, in giving a dramatic 
| color to his narrative without resort to rhet- 
‘oric. The little rhetoric that does forma 
| portion of the book is confined to a few sen- 
tences, and a from these Mr. Bancroft 
displays the manly eloquence belonging to 
| good sense, right knowledge, and sound foel- 
‘ing. We have a good example of it in his 
‘character of George ITI., of whom, and of 
| whose relations with Lord North, the view 
| here taken resembles that of Lord Brougham. 
Indeed, it has been founded ly on a pe- 
‘rusal in MS. of those confidential letters 
lately printed in the Lives of Statesmen. 


**He had many qualities that become a 
sovereign, — temperance, regularity, and in- 
dustry ; decorous manners and unaffected piety ; 
frugality in his personal expenses, so that his 
pleasures laid no burden on his people; a 
moderation which made him ever averse to wars 
of conquest ; courage which dared to assume 
responsibility, and could even contemplate death 
serenely ; a fortitude that met accumulated 
dangers without flinching, and rose with adyers- 
ity. 

‘*But his mind was bigoted, morbidly im- 
patient of being ruled, and yet himself incapable 
of reconciling the demands of civilization with 
the establishments of the past. He was the 
great founder and head of the new Tory or 
Conservative party, which had become dominant 
through his support. To that cause all his in- 
stincts were blindly true ; so that throughout 
his career, he was consistent in his zeal for 
authority, his hatred of reform, and his antipathy 
to philosophical freedom of inquiry and to popular 
power. Qn these points he was inflexibly 
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obstinate and undisguised ; nor could he be 
justly censured for dissimulation, except for that 

i uousness which studies the secret charac- 
ters of men in order to use them as its instru- 
ments. No one could tell whether the King 
really liked him. He could flatter, cajole, and 
humor, or frown and’ threaten ; he could con- 
ceal the sense of injuries and forget good ser- 
vice ; bribe the corrupt by favors, or terrify 
deserters by punishment. In bestowing rewards, 
~ twas his rule, as far as possible, to preserve the 
dependence of his favorites by making none but 
revocable grants ; and he required of his friends 
an implicit obedience. He was willing to govern 
through Parliament, yet did not conceal his 
readiness to stand by his Ministers, even though 
they should find themselves in a minority ; and 
was sure that one day the Government must dis- 
regard majorities. 

** With a strong physical frame, he had also a 
nervous susceptibility which made him rapid in 
his utterance ; and so impatient of contradiction, 
that he never could bear the presence of a Minister 
who resolutely differed from him, and was easily 
thrown into a state of high excitement, bordering 

madness. Anger, which changed Chatham 
into a seer, pouring floods of light upon his 
mind, and quickening his discernment, served 
enly to cloud or disturb the mind of George III. 
so that he could not hide his thoughts from 
those about him, and, if using the pen, could 
neither spell correctly nor write coherently. 
Hence the praud, unbending Grenville was his 
aversion ; and his years with the compliant 
Lord North, though full of public disasters, 
wers theshappiest of his life. Conscious of his 
devotion to the cause of legitimate authority, 
and viewing with complacency his own correct- 
ness of morals, he identified himself with the 
cause which he venerated. His eye did not rest 
on colonial liberty or a people struggling towards 
more intelligence and happiness ; the Crown was 
to him the emblem of all rightful power. He 
had that worst quality of evil, that he, as it 
were, adored himself ; and regarded opposition 
to his designs as an offence against integrity and 
patriotism. He thought no exertions too great 
to crush the spirit of revolution, and no suffer- 
ings or punishment too cruel or too severe for 
‘those whom he esteemed as rebels.’’ 


The illness and secession of Chatham, and 
the bold assumption by Charles Townshend of 
@ lead in colonial affairs, are elements of the 
narrative worked out with a remarkable 
distinctness in the early chapters of the 
oo. After Charles Townshend came Lord 

orth. 


** At that time Lord North was thirty-five 
years old, having seen the light in the same year 
with Washington. While the great Virginian 
employed himself as a careful planter, or fulfilled 
his trust as a colonial legislator, or, in his hour of 
leisure, leaning against the primeval oaks on the 
lawn at Mount Vernon, in full view of the thickly 
forested hill which now bears the Capitol, mused 
on the destinies of his country, and resolved to 
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preserve its liberty, Lord North entered the 
cabinet, in which he was to remain for fifteen of 
the'most eventful years in the history of Britain. 
He was a Minister after the King’s own heart ; 
not brilliant, but of varied and extensive 
knowledge ; humored and able ; opposed 
to republicanism, to reform, and to every popu- 
lar measure. He had voted for the Stamp Act, 
and against its repeal ; and had been foremost 
in the pursuit of Wilkes. Though choleric, he 
was of an easy temperament ; a friend to peace, 
yet not fearing war ; of great personal courage, 
which however partook something of apathy ; 
rarely violent ; never enterprising ; of such 
moderation in his ambition, his wishes and his 
demands, that he seemed even disinterested. 
His judgment was clear and his perceptions 
quick ; but his will was feeble; a weakness 
which only endeared him the more to his royal 
master, making his presence soothing, not by 
arts of flattery, but by the qualities of his 
nature. He took a leading part in the conduct 
of affairs, just as the people of America were 
discussing the character of the new Revenue 
Act, which the King had not suggested ; which 
no living member of the cabinet would own ; 
which Grafton, the Prime Minister, deseribed as 
‘absurd ;’ but which, was left as the fatal 
bequest of Charles Townshend to his successors 
and his country.”’ 


At about this time the people of Boston, 
protesting before the Governor against the 
resumption of their office by the Board of 
Customs, expressed what was then the spirit 
of the colonies. 


**To contend with our parent state is the 
most shocking and dreadful extremity, but 
tamely to relinquish the only security we and 
our posterity retain for the enjoyment of our 
lives and properties, without one struggle, is so 
humiliating and base, that we cannot support 
the reflection. It is at your option to prevent 
this distressed and justly incensed people from 
effecting too much, and from the shame and 
reproach of attempting too little.’’ 


We quote Mr. Bancroft’s narrative of one 
other well-known incident, the settlement 
of Tennessee. by wears farmers, who, 
under the wy of Le fo be illegal combined 
against what they held to be i taxation 
in North Carolina. 


*¢ The Governors of South Carolina and of Vir- 
ginio were requested not to harbor the fugitives. 

ut the far wilderness offered shelter beyond the 
mountains, and the savages seemed comparatively 
mild protectors. Without concert, instinctively 
impelled by discontent, and the wearisomeness 
of life exposed to bondage, men crossed the 
Alleghanies, and descending into the basin of the 
Tennessee, made their homes in the valley of the 
Watauga. Thereno lawyer followed them ; there 
no King’s Governor came to be their lord ; there 
the flag of England never waved. They rapidly 
extended their settlements; by degrees they 


took possession of the more romantic banks of the 
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oroader Nollichucky, whose sparkling waters 
ing out of the tallest mountains in the range. 

e climate was invigorating ; the health-giving 
westerly wind blew at all seasons ; in spring the 
wild crab-apple filled the air with the sweetest 
of perfumes. A fertile soil gave to industry 
good crops of maize ; the clear streams flowed 
pleasantly without tearing floods ; where the 
closest thickets of spruce and rhododendron 
flung the cooling shade furthest over the river, 
trout abounded. The elk and the red deer were 
not wanting in the natural parks of oak and 
hickory, of maple, elm, black ash, and buckeye. 
Of quails, and turkeys, and pigeons, there was 
noend. The golden eagle built its nest on the 
topmost ledge of the. mountain, and might be 
seen wheeling in wide circles high above the 
ines, or dropping like a meteor upon its prey. 
e black bear, whose flesh was held to be the 
most delicate of meats, grew so fat upon the 
abundant acorns and chestnuts that hecould be 
run down in a race of three hundred yards ; 
and sometimes the hunters gave chase to the 
coward panther, strong enough to beat off twenty 
dogs, yet flying from one. Political wisdom is 
not sealed up in rolls and parchments. It welled 
up in the forest, like the waters from the hill- 
side. To acquire a peaceful title to their lands, 
the settlers despatched James Robertson as their 
envoy to the council of the Cherokees, from 
whom he obtained sincere promises of confidence 
and friendship, and a lease of the territory of the 
infant colony. For government, its members 
came together as brothers in convention, and 
already, in 1772, they founded a republic by a 
written association, appointed their own magis- 





trates, James Robertson among the first ; framed 
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laws for their present occasions ; and ‘set to the 
people of America the dangerous example of 
erecting themselves into a separate state, distinct 
from, and independent of, the authority’ of the 
British king.”” 

What we have thus quoted will show some- 
thing of the matter and the manner of the 
latest volume of this able history. The story 
of the active Revolution now begins, and the 
historian has warmed to his theme. His 
book, when complete, will not disappoint the 
public expectation. 

In themean time, awaiting the sequel of 
Mr. Bancroft’s narrative, we may pass direct- 
ly from his third volume to the first volume 
of Mr. Curtis, who takes up the tale where 
Mr. Bancroft’s introduction to it ends, and 
handles it not indeed as a complete history 
of the revolution, but, with a special ——- 
asa history of the revolution considered ex- 
clusively in its bearings on the form of gov- 
ernment to which it Ted. Here, in fact, a 
most carefully digested and well-written Con- 
stitutional History of the Great Federal Re- 
public of America, is begun by Mr. Curtis, 
a lawyer of deserved eminence in Boston. 
The first only of its two volumes is now be- 
fore us; and we shall therefore have an 
conte: on its completion, of discussing 
it more fully. For the present we must be 
content simply to place on record our opinion 
of its great merit. The first volume ends in 
the middle of a series of admirably-executed 
biographic sketches of the Framers of the 
Constitution. 





PosITION OF THE CLERGY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—The Proceedings and Papers of, 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, | 
Session I[V., 1851-2, include a paper contributed 
by Thomas Dorning Hibbert, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., being the second of a series of 
** Letters relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, 
temp. James I., Charles I., and Charles II.’’ 

One of these letters, written in or about the 
year 1605, by the Rev. William Batemanne, | 
from Ludgarsall (Ludgar’s Hall), ‘‘a parish 
which lies in the counties of Oxford and Bucks,”’ 
and addressed ‘‘to his louinge father [hon 
Batemanne, alderman at Maxfelde’’ (Maccles- 
field), contains, as the learned contributor re- 
marks, ‘‘ strong confirmation of Mr. Macaulay’s 
controverted statement, that the country clergy 
. Ocuppied a very humble position in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.’” He adds, that 
“no clergyman could now be found who would 
think of sending his sister to an inn to learn 
household matters.”’ 

The Rev. William Batemanne, ‘‘ who appears 
to have been educated at Oxford,’’ writes thus : 


**. . . . Mysister Katren is placed in a verie 
good house in Bissiter [Bicester], wher shea 





shall learne to doe all manner of thinges that 


belonge to a good huswyfe. It is a vitailinge 
house greatlie occupied. Shea shall not learne 
onelie to dresse meate and drinke excellent well, 
but allso bruinge, bakinge, winnowinge, with all 
other thinges theirunto appertaininge, for they 
are verie rich folkes, and verie sharpe and 
quicke both of them. The cause why my Ant 
received her not, as shea answered us, was be- 
cause all this winter shea intendeth to have but 
one servant woman, and shea thought my sister- 
was not able to doe all her worke, because shea 
imagined her to be verie raw in theire countrey 
worke, wch thinge trewlie shea that hath her 
now did thinke, and theirefore her wage is the 
slenderer, but xvjs [16s.], web in this place is 
counted nothinge in effecte for such a strong 
woman as shea is ; but I bringinge her to Bissiter 
uppon Wednesday, beinng Michaelmas even, 
told her dame the wage was verie small, and . 
said I trusted shea would mend it if shea proved 
a good girle, as I had good hope shea would. 
Quoth I, it will scarce bye her hose and shooes. 
Nay, saith shea, I will warrant her have so 
much given her before the yeare be expyred, 
and by God’s helpe that wants I myselfe 
will fill upp as much as I am able.....” 
— Notes and Queries. 
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From The Times, 25 Oct. 
‘ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue English Government is omitting no 
opportunity of reinforcing the West India 
squadron, and thus interposing a powerful 
fleet between this country and the North 
American Continent. This proceeding will, 
we doubt not, call forth from a large portion 
of the American press that species of mild and 
temperate comment in which they delight 
whenever the conduct of England is in ques- 
tion, and a little political capital is to be 
manufactured by making her the object of 
invective and depreciation. We shall be told, 
no doubt, of the fiendish hatred of England 
to Republican America, and of the insolent 
menace behind which she veils her insidious 
and treacherous designs. Without the slight- 
est wish to reflect in any way on the press 
which allows itself to be made the vehicle of 
such statements, or upon the constituencies 
whose votes are found to be influenced by 
such calumnies, we wish to point out to the 
good sense and moderation of the American 
people the causes which have led us, even in 
a time of war, to increase our squadron in 
their seas, and may possibly lead us still fur- 
ther in a direction the first step towards 
which we are now most unwillingly taking. 

We entreat, then, the American public to 
believe, notwithstanding the assertions to the 
contrary with which they are so assiduously 
plied, that there is no men 4 or body of men 
im this country that regards them with an 
other feeling than that of the utmost - 
will, or would wish for them any other fate 
than the enjoyment of the utmost public free- 
dom which is consistent with the utmost pri- 
vate liberty and security. We have neither 
the wish nor the right to intrude our opinion 
on that form of government which has been 
established in the United States ; but we have, 
and we claim the right, to take every reason- 
able precaution against that spirit of unbri- 
dled license which the present Government 
of the United States seems inclined to toler- 
‘ate. At this moment North America is in 
profound peace with the whole world ; yet it 
is not the less true that in her ports are fit- 
ting out at this moment piratical filibustering 
expeditions, destined to carry war and blood- 
shed into the dominions of an unoffending 
neighbor. These expeditions do not receive 
the sanction of the American Government, 
. are not equipped by its funds, will not be 
conducted by its officers, — but their prepar- 
ation is nevertheless well known to the 
ident and his Administration, and receives no 
check from that quarter. This toleration, 
we are willing to suppose, proceeds from weak- 
ness merely, and would be exchanged for vig- 
orous action, only that the power to act is 





utterly wanting. The American people are 
80 free that ‘ae will not be controlled by a 
Government of their own creating, and, 
though laudably eager for the preservation 
of their own dignity and the assertion of their 
own rights, cannot bring themselves to toler- 
ate an Executive sufficiently strong to compel 
respect for the rights of mye nations. It 
is ost we see no hope of finding in the 
United States a Government capable of pre- 
venting its citizens from waging private war 
on their own account against the best friends 
and truest allies of the great republic that we 
are most unwillingly compelled, even in the 
midst of the great European struggle in which 
we are engaged, to assume a defensive atti- 
tude, in order to trample out the first sparks 
of this fire, and prevent a conflagration which, 
if once allowed to spread, may cause incal- 
culable misery to the human race. It is the 
misfortune of the American Republic that 
she contains within her borders so many des- 
perate and lawless men ; it is still more her 
misfortune that she does not possess an or- 
ganization sufficiently powerful to crush these 
criminal attempts. That which she cannot 
do we are compelled, at least so far as the 
lawless enterprises directed against ourselves 
go, to do for her. We cannot wait patiently 
till these lawless emissaries of insurrection 
and plunder have set their feet within Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and encountered there 
the resistance which is sure to overwhelm 
their wild and desperate schemes. We can- 
not wait till we are placed in the terrible di- 
lemma of either sparing men to whom clem- 
ency is cruelty to the human race of which 
they are the enemies, or of inflicting a just 
unishment, which may be the means of in- 
ing against us the passions of the Amer- 
ican people and leading to a disastrous and 
fratricidal war. We will, if it be possible, 
prevent the crime that otherwise it would be 
our duty most severely to oe and this we 
do in the name and in the hope of peace. 
We cannot believe that those who are now en- 
ed in enrolling unhappy men for these 
esperate and criminal enterprises really con- 
template ‘the success of a descent upon Ire- 
land, for instance, as probable, or even 
sible. All they can hope is that the miser- 
able fate sure to attend such wretched 
adventurers may be the means of inflaming 
the public mind against England, and-stir- 
ring up the passions of the people to a point 
which might render war inevitable. This 
consummation it is the duty of the American 
Government, if it can, to prevent, and, as it 
cannot, of the Government against which 
such attempts are aimed by all means to 
avert. If we can prevent these expeditions 


from sailing, or intercept them in mid-ocean, - 


we shall have done much towards averting 
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the danger that must arise should they be 
carried out to their natural developement. 
The course of action we have adopted is bold, 
but for that very reason we believe it to be 
prudent and safe. 

We are fully aware of the advantage that 
such a pr ing gives to those ever active 
emissaries of discord, who are incessantly 
employed in every State of the Union in stir- 
ring up the feelings of the populace against 
this country. That which is a mere measure 
of self-defence against lawless force they will 
represent as an insult offered to the lawful 
Government of the country; they will de- 
claim, they will distort, they will exagge- 
rate, but we must not omit to prepare 
against real dangers because our prepara- 
tions may be honestly misunderstood or de- 
signedly misrepresented. England has every 
wish and every interest to remain at peace 
with America. The immense trade which 
we carry on with her, the community 
of language and of blood, the absence of 
any ground of dispute or subject of rivalry, 
all plead forcibly in the same direction. 
How strange that under such circumstances 
we should be driven to arm merely because 
it is the will of a portion of the sovereign 
people to make war upon us, unsupported 
and unapproved, but also neither prevented 
nor arrested, by the Government! We desire 
above all things a continuance of peace, but 
if it be the determination of any large por- 
tion of the people of the United States to 
force war upon us, we shall know how to 
meet it and repel it, without relaxing for 
an instant our gripe on the throat of the 
reeling and tottering giant of the north. 

But is it for the credit of those free insti- 
tutions so often vaunted as all that is wise, 
perfect, and liberal on the face of the earth, 
that a friendly and kindred nation, ardently 
desiring peace, should feel itself compelled 
to stand on the defensive, not because it has 
any serious dispute with the Government of 
this free and happy community, but because 
that Government is unwilling or unable to 
| sgpme its citizens from poing forth to mur- 

er and to plunder in the dominions of an 
unoffending ally? Are these the garlands 
with which the tree of freedom ought to be 
adorned, — are these the laurels with which 
the temples of the goddess should be bound? 
England has some claim to be called the 
nursing mother of freedom ; and her citizens 
are free because they know how to obey—how 
to subordinate their individual wills to that 
law the supremacy of which constitutes the 
principal detinction ofa civilized community. 





From the Illustrated News, 27 Oct. 
Ir ever there were a period in the histo 
of a young and powerful nation when it 
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could show itself worthy of the great duties to 
which, when its own principles are settled and 
its own stability assured, Spchien Amer- 
ica will probably be called, this is the time. 
It might be expected —at least by the san- 
guine and single-minded persons who take the 
men of the States, if a little below their own 
self-valuation, still as the most intellectual, 
the most enlightened, the most free, and the 
most generous beings in the world — that at 
a crisis like this, when a people of kindred 
descent with their own, speaking the same 
language and holding the same faith, had 
en, in a terrible conflict with the enem 
of all freedom and civilization, the Ameri- 
cans would have forgotten trumpery jealous- 
ies and prejudices, and given us the aid of 
their sympathy, if not of their arms. But 
no; they are not intellectual and enlight- 
ened, and so forth, to such an extent as this. 
Whether the Anglo-Saxon character deterio- 
rates in certain latitudes, or whether the 
conquest of America, by means of the Irish, 
who have in great measure subdued the 
Yankee race, and are gradually making it 
conform to the principles and practices of its 
Celtic masters, is being avenged upon us, it 
is hard to say. But America can see noth- 
ing noble and chivalrous — but those are old- 
country ideas —can see nothing grand and 
ers. in our championship of Turkey, 
and our fight for the freedom of the tideless 
sea. Our successes are scoffed at, our re- 
verses magnified, and a barbarous tyrant is 
fulsomely flattered by those who claim a 
patent in free institutions. An American 
can stand up here and say that he is proud 
to claim ancestry from the country of Shak- 
speare, and Milton, and Newton ; but at his 
own board he drinks success to Gortschakoff, 
and Osten Sacken, and Mouravieff. These 
Canada rejoicings have already given mighty 
offence to the Yankees, who find subjects for 
sarcasm in the filial enthusiasm of an Eng- 
lishman and of Englishmen’s children who, 
in a distant land, hear that the old flag has 
again triumphed, and shout at the news. 
But we have no right to complain that 
Irish America is displeased at our victories, 
and that the eagle of the Union screeches 
compassionately to its doubled-headed rela- 
tive, now hit somewhat hard. Indeed, we 
refuse to believe that a great deal of the pro- 
Russianism manifested in the States is not 
simulated. It will not do for the American 
to admire anything English ; and so, with 
his usual enterprise, he pushes ahead and af- 
fects a creed which he does not really adopt. 
It is not—it cannot be—that he respects 
the deceitful semi-savage Russian, or that he 
approves of institutions based upon an irre- 
sponsible tism. But in his thin-skin- 
ned jealousy he cannot bear an addition to 








the glory and prosperity of the nation whose 
pss he has so. Ae until he almost 
believes in it. We will not do him the in- 
justice he does himself. Ii is not ignorant 
olly, but only vanity, that is making him 
Zidiculous. With so much that he might be 
justly vain and proud of, it is matter for 
‘regret that he cannot take his legitimate po- 
sition, and find the world wide enough for 
us all. But that is his affair: we fear that, 
even to soften and satisfy him, we-cannot 
afford to be beaten by Prince Gortschakoff. 
If the American pleases, however, he must 
confine himself to legitimate methods of de- 
monstrating his hostility to our cause, and 
his desire for the success of Russia. Tempt- 
ing as the opportunity may be, while we 
are putting out our full force in one direc- 
tion, for him to seek to embarrass us in 
another, we must remind him that while the 
two nations are at peace he must fo that 
happiness. It is now signified that, whether 
hired by Russian pold, or only prompted by a 
meral taste for buccaneering, divers ‘“ true 
mericans ’’ are inclined to give us trouble, 
and that it is necessary, in consequence, to 
increase our force in the Western Ocean. 
This would not be necessary were American 
institutions strong enough to give the Exec- 
utive a proper power of restraint over un- 
ruly citizens. But it seems that the Gov- 
ernment of America has not this power; 
and, feeling this, but wishing to disguise the 
fact, and to have some plausible pretext for 
refusing to act, it has instructed some of its 
organs to get up petulant and unfounded 
complaints against Lord Palmerston and our 
representatives in the States. All this will 
most cera | end in nothing beyond some 
voluminous despatches and some irritating 
newspaper articles, for it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the leading men in America will 
pay more than an affected homage to the bad 
temper of certain of their constituents. But 
the model institutions do not work so well 
that we can calculate upon results ; and it is 
desirable that the press of England should 
make it as clear as possible to the people of 
America that we quite understand the state 
of the question, and that we know that the 
Americans do not sympathize with Russia, 
but that they have not yet been able to get 
over their prejudices against us. A nation 
that vaunts itself as a people of thinkers 
will surely, under such circumstances, exert 
common sense enough to preserve its temper. 





Roumorep DisacREEMENT WITH THE UNITED 
Srates.— The Hants Telegraph says : 

‘*The Powerful, 84, Captain Massey, is 
ordered to Jamaica ; and the Cornwallis, 60, 
Captain Wellesley ; Pembroke, 60, Captain 
Seymour (screws); and Rosamond, 6, paddle, 


* 
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Commander Crofton, are to go to Bermuda. 
It is rumored that this movement is in con- 
sequence of the American Government having 
replied to some communication made to them 
by the British Government on the subject of 

ba in a tone insulting to this country in 
the highest ible degree. The American 
Government bids the English Government to 
beware what they are about ; tells them that 
England has its hands full already; and 
that, in defiance of England’s interference 
with them, they will do what they please as 
to Cuba. The Powerful goes first for Lisbon 
before steering for Jamgica. The Powerful 
takes supernumeraries for the Neptune and 
the St. George, three-deckers, at Lisbon, 
and also for the squadron on the West India 
station. These two last-named ships, now 
that the Neapolitan business is settled, are 
also expected to go to the North American 
station, so that a force will be assembled 
that will be more than sufficient to defend 
the honor of England and the interests of 
her colonies.”” 





From the Philadelphia Ledger of 12 Nov. — which has a 
daily sale of 50,000 copies. 

ENGLAND AND THE Unitep Srates. — Ler 
THEM UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER. — The London 
Times and the London Illustrated News, the 
two papers that have the largest daily and 
weekly circulation respectively in England, 
have lately assumed an attitude tow: the 
United States, in which impertinence of 
tone and misrepresentation of facts are com- 
bined with sinister skill. 

This course is deeply to be regretted by 
all intelligent and patriotic men in. either 
country. For so close is the country and 
race, language and laws, between Great 
Britain and America, and so intimate are 
the commercial relations, that a war between 
the two nations would not only be fatal to 
human progress, but eminently injurious to 
the belligerents themselves. It would be a 
war, moreover, in which neither side could 
conquer, but which would end’ as a drawn 
battle, with both exhausted. It would be a 
war at which despotic — would openly 
rejoice, a war which would probably raise 
the French mercantile marine to that height 
to which it has long aspired, a war which — 
to use the words of Robert Hall, in reference 
to the battle of Waterloo — would put back 
the dial-hand of the world’s history for cen- 
turies. 

It seems but little short of madness, there- 


fore, for influential journals, on either side, 


to lend their aid in fomenting such a war. 
Yet it is certain that articles like those we 
have alluded to cannot but have such a ten- 
dency. The fact that they appear simulta- 
neously in the two leading London papers, 
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and that they are coincident with the des- 
ny of a comparatively e+ British 
+ to the West Indies, favors the notion 
that there are others, howevér, besides news- 
paper editors, who are fanning the embers of 
ostility, and probably for their own personal 
ends. ec r of Lord Palmerston, 
the English Premier, lends color to the idea 
that these editorials, as well as the warlike 
demonstration, are parts of a scheme intend- 
ed to bully this country. It is generally said 
- som ~— he nor Lord rendon, = 
orei; retary, are particularly favorable 
to the | United States, ia it is Saioueal 
known that Louis Napoleon, whose too 
they are to a certain extent, positively hates 
America. Under such circumstances, it 
may require some forbearance on the part of 
the American press to prevent hostile senti- 
ment growing up towards England. 

It is incontestible, we think, that the 
people of England and America have no de- 
sire for such a war. But as we have seen a 
bloody and protracted struggle break out in 
the Orient, against the original wishes of the 
people of Great Britain, we are warned that 
@ war is not impossible anywhere, under the 
combined influences of a blundering dipl 
macy, a demagoguical premier, and a a 
derous and malignant press. The situation 
of affairs in Central America is such, more- 
over, that a false step on either side might 
exasperate the two nations mutually beyond 
the probabilities of reconciliation. For if, 
as has been surmised, the destination of the 
British West Indian fivet is to seize all the 
important pe on the Ni coast, 80 
as to cut off our road to California, a collision 
might easily arise between the lish and 
American , which could only — 
out in blood. But we trust that the wisdom 
of our administration, the conduct of its sub- 
ordinates, and the impartial attitude of the 
press, will forbear making such a strife. On 
the other hand, the sense of the English 
pe le, we hope, will prevent any unjusti- 
; ble movement on the part of the British 
eet 


Should a war between the two countries, 
however, ever arise, America will, at least, 
be able to take care of herself. The Mexican 
war proved that we can improvise an army 
whenever we wish. The m war has 
shown that England cannot. It is not, 
therefore, from any fear of Great Britain 
that we recommend forbearance ; but be- 
cause, feeling our own strength, we think it 
childish to bully or be bullied. 


From The Times, 23 Oct. 
AUSTRIA AND SARDINIA. 


WE have to invite the most earnest atten- 
tion of our readers to a matter which they 
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might be inclined to pass over. Diplomatic 
relations between the Sardinian and Tuscan 
Governments have been now for some time 
suspended. The cause is of a ae nature, 
and may seem to some trivial, but the dispute 
has already become serious, and may have 
important results. Italy has been spoken of 
by an Austrian statesman as a ‘‘ geographical 
idea,’’ and it is too true that that un Ppy 
country is divided against itself, and has its 
hopes and fears beyond its own boundaries. 
Never was there a more lamentable proof of 
this than in the dissensions which the Tuscan 
Government, relying on the protection and 
moved " the ag of Austria, has just 
now wilfully raised. The history of the af- 
fair may be told in a few words. A certain 
Count Casati emigrated from Lombardy in 
1848 and became a Sardinian subject. His 
son entered the diplomatic service, and was 
for about a year attaché to the Legation at 
Constantinople. He was thence transferred 
to Florence, but not before the Marquis 
Sauli, Sardinian Minister at the Tuscan 
Court, had announced the intention of his 
Government to the Grand Duke’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In answer to the in- 

uiries of the Tuscan Cabinet, it was stated 
that the young Count Casati was a natural- 
ized Sardinian subject, and in 1848 he was 
only 18 years of age. This was quite satis- 
factory ; the Sardinian Minister announces _ 
the appointment officially — M. Baldasseroni, 
the Tuscan Prime Minister, replies politely. 
The new attaché leaves cards with M. Baldas- 
seroni and the Austrian Minister at Florence, 
who leave theirs in return. It is clear that 
the Tuscan Government has no objection to 
the appointment. 

But a sudden change is at hand. Ina few 
days the Tuscan Premier calls on the Marquis 
Sauli, states that the Grand Duke’s Govern- 
ment has been too precipitate in receivin 
the son of a refugee, and begs that the attaché 
may be sent away on leave, and then receive 
another destination. This request is for- 
warded to Turin, but the haste of M. Baldas- 
seroni cannot await an answer. He addresses 
an official note to the Marquis Sauli intimat- 
ing that Count Casati must at once be sent 
on leave, and never return, as he would not 
be received by the Grand, Duke. This note 
was evidently contrary to all diplomatic pre- 
cedent. The Court of Florence, having once 
received a member of a tion, cannot be 
allowed to order him from the capital without 
a cause. The communication could not, in 
the opinion of the Marquis Sauli, be received 
without compromising the dignity of the 
Sardinian Government. It was according] 
returned, but the Sardinian Minister used 
means to bring the matter to a friendly con- 
clusion. M. ni would now hear 
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nothing, but at once wrote to Turin a de- 
mand that the Sardinian Minister himself 
should be at once recalled. The only course 
now open to the Court of Turin was, there- 
fore, to break off all diplomatic relations with 
the Tuscan Government. The Sardinian 
Legation left Florence, and the Tuscan Min- 
ister at Turin received his passports. ‘This 
is the state in which the matter rests. 

Why did M. Baldasseroni so quickly change 
his mind about the young attaché? Wh 
was the friendly interchange of visiting cards 
followed by so hasty a demand for Count 
Casati’s recall? What instigated the Tuscan 
Court to a breach of diplomatic rules and an 
open rupture with a friendly Power? In 
the answer to these questions lies the whole 
importance of the matter. The Tuscan Gov- 
ernment, with a due sense of obedience, asked 
the opinion of Count Buol, the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Viennese 
statesman, in reply, asks whether the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany can really think proper, 
‘* in his position as an Austrian Archduke,”’ 
to receive in his palace a person who could 
not be received by his Imperial Majesty or by 
any Austrian Minister? This was enough. 
The Tuscan palace was in commotion. Re- 

ration must be made at any cost. M. 

Idasseroni, probably trembling for his 

lace, was eager to atone for his former civil- 
ity to the revotutionary attaché. He first 
solicits, then, without waiting for an answer, 
categorically demands, the young man’s re- 
call. Because the demand is not at once 
complied with, the terrified Grand Duke and 
his Minister hasten to show their devotion to 
the Imperial cause by an insolefit and un- 
ogg rupture with a friendly Italian 
State. It may be said, however, that it does 
not much matter. Let the Grand Duke sus- 
pend his relations until he chooses to renew 
them. Sardinia may be well content to see 
with calmness the display of impotent spite 
excited in Viennese and Florentine cliques 
by the noble course which Victor Emmanuel 


has taken in the present war. Let the Court 
of Turin give itself no trouble about the re- 
newal of diplomatic intercourse. But such 
remarks would be founded on a miscon 

tion of the part which Austria thinks herself 


entitled to play in Italian politics. Our 
readers have yet to learn how far Count Buol 
is inclined to follow up what he and his col- 
leagues consider their success. 

Sardinia is threatened. Count Buol car- 
ries matters with a high hand. In an inter- 
view with the Sardinian Minister at Vienria 
he boldly states that, ‘‘as the rupture be- 
tween the Courts of Florence and Turin had 
taken place in consequence of instructions 
sent by the Imperial Government, His Ma- 
Jesty the Emperor would not remain out of 





the question, but was determined to consider 
it a personal one to himeelf.’’ ‘ We shall 
fix a time,’’ continues Count Buol, “ in which 
the difference ought to be made up ; it does not 
matter to us whether there be a Sardinian 
Minister at Florence or not, but if you do not 
settle the dispute His Imperial Majesty will 
consider it a rsonal affair, and take 
measures accordingly.’’ The question now 
is whether Austria shall be allowed to “‘ take 
measures ’’ in the manner which Count Buol 
indicates. Is Piedmont to suffer for her al- 
liance with us? The Court of Vienna has 
formed a high resolve ; it is for Europe to say 
whether it shall be carried out. The Tuscan 
Government, doubtless through Austrian in- 
stigation, will listen to nothing. The British 
Minister at Turin tendered his mediation ; it 
was accepted by the Sardinian Cabinet, and 
a proposition was made involving great con- 
cessions to Tuscany, for the sake of peace. 
This proposition the Tuscan Government has 
remptorily refused to receive. The Grand 
uke relieson Austria; and Austria relies on 
her superior strength to force Piedmont into 
abject compliance. It remains to be seen 
whether the confidence of the great and the 
petty autocrat has a sound foundation. A 
storm of this kind has been long foreseen. 
Austria can never forgive Piedmont for being 
the ally of France and England. She cannot 
see without apprehension the faint dawn of 
Italian independence. Her influence in Tu- 
rin, Florence, Rome, and Naples she looks 
upon as of little less importance than her 
sway over Milan and’Venice. These Italian 
States were outworksof her empire. One of 
them is in alliance with France — the capital 
of another is occupied by French troops. It 
is not impossible that Austria may seek to 
in her ascendancy by something more 
than high words. It is for this reason that 
we call the attention of the English people 
to the matter. 

But, if the public will be surprised and in- 
dignant at the conduct of a foreign and des- 
potic Court, what will they say to the course 
taken by a representative of the British na- 
tion, who abandons the cauas of our deserving 
ally, and panders to the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the Tuscan Camarilla? The Marquis 
of Normanby is the Minister of England at 
Florence. He is connected, perhaps too 
closely, with the Court and society of the 

lace, and evidently knows little ot the feel- 
ings which animate his countrymen in this 
at cause. He thinks that the Grand Duke 

is quite right—that Count Buol and his 
master 0 exercise a proper influence. 
With him the young attaché is a rebel, or, at 
least, of rebel breed. We learn from our own 
correspondence and from other sources that 
he has openly censured the conduct of the 
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Sardinian Government in appointing to office 
the son of a refugee. If we are correctly in- 
formed, a diplomatic agent, instructed by the 
British Government, has been sent to Florence 
to bring Lord Normanby to views more worthy 
of his position, and we trust that his efforts 
may be ultimately successful. In the mean- 
time our Minister gives his support to. the 
Grand Duke and Count Buol, who have thus 
been encouraged in their violent and insult- 
ing course. hatever may be the result, it 
will be the duty of the nation to see to this. 
It cannot allow any man to desert the first 
duties of his office. As Lord Normanby will 
doubtless be called upon to defend his con- 
duct, we shall say no more ; but he may be 
assured that this is no small matter, and that 
the examination will be as severe as the 
charge is serious. 





From The Times, 24 Oct. 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND RUSSIA. 


A propuecy has for a thousand years hung 
over the East,— for a thousand years Con- 
stantinople has believed that it saw in dim 
fc gromn vision its ultimate lords. That city 
of decaying empires has always dreamt of the 
barbarians who were to come —a race fiercer, 
more crafty, and more enduring than that 
which overthrew old Rome. The t Leo 
withstood the full tide of Saracen invasion ; 
though, while Charles Martel has been 
handed down by fame for defeating a preda- 
tory band of Arabs, the deeds of the great 
Byzantine Emperor, the real saviour of 
Europe, are almost forgotten. Constantino- 
ple rolled back the tide of Saracen conquest, 
and from that hour the empire of the Caliphs 
began to decline. The Imperial city was 
doomed to fall seven centuries later beneath 
the sway of the race which had succeeded to 
the Arab inheritance of empire. But neither 
when the Isaurian Emperor was threatened 

the fleets of the Caliph, nor when the last 
logus perished by the Ottoman sword, 

was there any belief that the Moslem was the 
true destined lord of Constantinople. Super- 
stition and history both pointed to the North. 
New Rome would fall under a race which 
should come like the Goth and Lombard from 
the great nursery of nations. When, in the 
atith conttsty, the name of Russia was first 
heard by the pilots of the Euxine, the old 
vague belief was strengthened, and the faith 
in predestined empire added to the terrors 
inspired by the fiercest and most powerful of 
the northern hordes. In the course of two 
centuries Constantinople was four times at- 
tacked by the Russian fleets. Their port for 
tame or retreat was the ay Ba the 
rysthenes, the t where the flags of 
France and England now wave over the bat- 
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teries of ‘Kinburn. Their galleys often as- 
sembled at a little narrow harbor of the 
Tauric Chersonese, for ages the —_ of pe 
rates, now famous through the world un 
the name of Balaklava. A on ; 
Constantinople fell before the Crusader, a 

early decreasing circle marked the limits of 
its imperial sway ; when the Sultans were at 
Broussa and Adrianople the city of the Bos- 
phorus knew its impending fate ; yet, though 
the Russian was still in the heart of his des- 
erts and the Ottoman was almost on the im- 
perial throne, the legends of the Greek still 
pointed to the yellow-haired race who were 
to bear rule in the latter days. The old wars 
were now over, the Muscovite worshipped 
according to the ritual of Eastern orthodoxy, 
and confessed the primacy of the Byzantine 
Patriarch ; he was no longer.a terror, but a 
hope ; he was to rise up as an avenger, and 
to deliver the sacred dome of St. Sophia from 
the pollution of Moslem rites. No sooner 
was Mahomet sovereign of the city than the 
duration of the Ottoman sway was predicted. 
It was to last 400 years. No prophecy ismore 
explicit, has been more widely extended, or 
has raised greater expectation. From the 
White Sea to the Persian Gulf it has been 
the belief of millions. Its origin we know 
not ; but, unlike most ictions, it has been 
equally received by those who feared and 
those who — its fulfilment. Greek, 
Russian, and Turk have alike accepted it. 
It has stimulated the ambition of the Czars, 
it has encouraged the obstinacy of the Rayahs, 
it has unnerved and depressed the Turks, 
made them more reckless of the future, and 
more selfish in the con¢erns of to-day. The 
Christian has never ceased to k of Rou- 
mélia as his country and St. Sophia as his 
church ; the Mussulman has acquiesced, and 
often seeks to bury his dead on the Asiatic 
shore, that they may rest in peace in their 
own land. Natural causes seemed so likel 
to have inspired and to be tending to fulfil 
the prophecy, that even Gibbon—no ready 
believer — gives an ear to its revelations. 
‘* Perhaps,’’ he says, ‘‘ the present genera- 
tion may yet behold the accomplishment of 
the prediction—of a rare prediction, of 
which the style is unambiguous and the date 
unquestionable.”’ 
he prophecy, however, is not yet ful- 
filled. Its acconiplishment seems more distant 
to us than it did to a historian of the reign - 
of Catherine. We are now en in a 
struggle against the last of the Parbariai, 
and as yet its course promises well for civil- 
ization. The Russians are not now descend- 
ing the Dnieper to carry terror into the 
Golden Horn. On the contrary, the shi 
of the West have burst the gate which defen 
the last stronghold of the Czar’s naval power. 
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and are, pengening, 69 ane. 8 blow which 
will crush it for at least a cen Kinburn 
and Oczakoff have both bowed their necks to 


’ the allies. Nearly a thousand years ago the 


Russians were terrible at sea, while on land 
they were scarcely a match for tribes that 
have long perished. Now their courage and 
skill in the field are unquestionable, but 
their navy seems an expensive and sickly ex- 
otic. All has changed but the obstinate and 


opeunive spirit which the Greek fire of the 
nt 


ine galleys could hardly tame, and 
which now, through unceasing disaster and 
the reprobation of the world, still resist the 
arms and the arguments of the West. A 
conviction of the strength, the endurance, 
and the ambition of the Russians gave rise 
to a series of prophecies, which have nearl 
caused their own fulfilment by the despond- 
ency they have generated. We cannot 
wonder that the unlettered conquerors of 
Constantinople and their angry and brood- 
ing vassals should believe when the calm and 
lective historian of an age that talked 
largely of reason was almost convinced. 

e have no faith in historical parallels, 
nor do we wish to make a display of learn- 
ing. There isa moral to be drawn from these 
old prophecies about the Russians, from the 
despair and cowardice which have nearly 
fulfilled them, and, lastly, from the courage 
which, once put forth, has, in less than a 
twelvemonth, shown their vanity. The East- 
ern world believed that the Ottoman was to 
fall before the Muscovite in the year 1853. 
An English politician would smile at the 
superstition, but what would be his own 
language? ‘ After all,’ he would say, ‘ it 
is evident that the Russians must have Con- 
stantinople some day Russia is a country 
which it is impossible to attack with success ; 
Turkey is worn out and can no longer resist ; 
the Czar wants an outlet for his navy, which 
is divided and shut up in two inland seas ; he 
is bent on ing the Bosphorus, and I 
do not see how it is to be prevented. It isa 
gloomy prospect, but it is the natural course 
of things oak we must be content.’’ 

Were not those who uttered, or at: least 
felt these arguments, a majority three years 
since? Even now it is asked why we should 
attack an enemy whom we cannot crush. 
py ger have been under a spell, as well 
as the tribes of the East. Philosophical his- 
torians have equalled in superstition the 
priests of Moscow or the peasants of Rou- 
melia. The evil has increased in our own 
day. The theory of race has been carried 
so far as to become a kind of ethnological 
Calvinism. Certain portions of the human 
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Tace were reprobated and doomed to vassal- 
or extinction. The manifest destiny of 
others was to rule and erate. The 
Russians were elected and called to the em- 
pire of the Old World. To speak of resist- 
ing them was a folly, showing only a narrow 
education and a limited intelligence. Yet 
they have been resisted, the tide turned, 
no man now speaks of their invincibility, 
few even remember the doctrine of their in- 
evitable future. Let us, therefore, take new 
courage, and believe that men and nations 
make their own destinies. We were not 
born into the world only to witness a catas- 
trophe. If barbarism and slavery are to 
overspread Europe it will be our own fault, 
and not a misfortune decreed by fate. Rus- 
sia is still vast, powerful, and threatening ; 
but this is not the first time that civilization 
has been menaced, and that a single heroic 
deed has saved it. It is the property of such 
aggressive empires, when withstood and 
turned back in their course, to wither or fall 
to pieces. It may be said that we cannot 
crush Russia ; but she may destroy, or, what 
is better, transform herself. hen the 
whole sense and aim of the national ex- 
istence is disappointed, other forces will 
come into play, and for the result we can 
afford to wait. At all events, our course is 
clear ; we must persevere until the 
sive power of the enemy is destroyed. There 
is no reason that we should look forward to 
remote posterity, and hesitate to act because 
nothing that we can do will last forever. It 
is said that the result of. this war cannot be 
foreseen. It is true, yet we will proceed, 
conscious that where our cause is just the 
result of success will be prosperity and peace. 
It is urged that we only see a step before us ; 
we answer that we will take that step, for 
then we shall see a step still further. Many 
things that are dark*will make themselves 
ary as we go on. Many obstacles that 
ook vast at a distance will be easily sur- 
mounted. If we cannot Europe for 
posterity, we will for our own time, and 
give posterity a van und which will 
enable it to defend itself. Before courage 
and an active will the dreams of destiny and 
an inevitable future vanish. Political fa- 
talism has nearly given Europe to the most 
barbarous and crafty of its foes; a brief 
povied of courage, endurance, and sacrifice 
already broken the spell and falsified the 
prophecies of a thousand years. There is 
encouragement to when the history 
of the past and the experience of the present 
point out the same course. 
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